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V close look at Hie personal Rolls-Royce* 



1. The personal Rolls-Royce is 
the Silver Shadow. The four 
door sedan is the standard 
model. 1 1 er*t* $20,700. 

2. The wai» arc covered with 
KtiLjIisJi leather, eight hide* to 
a or. Only one hide in 500 is 
selected 

3. J hr panelling is ul rare 

Circassian walnut, cut from 
tell tur> -old tree*. 
-1. Air > uiidi tinning is standard 
equipment A split-level venti- 

latins; syilrm I r 1 1 YOU •ivjtiii 

ii.uu feci and tool your face at 
the same time. 



5, The driving scat adjust* 
eight ways at ihc much of a 
button. The tr at barks, even 
the armrests, art adjustable. 
t» All the tools (and the iix 
spare \h\\u IjuIIhi are bedded 
iti loam to llley duh't rattle. 
7. Vigilant li ililri'Hi tfirimt.ru 
merit panel murmur furl and 
MolmC level*, engine nil pres- 
sure and the twin power braJtc 
circuiu. 

S, Light* in each door illumi* 
rule the ground at you step 
out. and warn oncoming traf- 
fic that a door it open. 



9. Both rear feats have illumi- 
nated vanity mirror*, ladies 
may check their appearance 
before emerging, 

10. The cigarette lighter* luv. 
niumlrraird Kicked v> von < an 
replace dieiu cosily in thr dark. 

1 1. The power steering is lis hi 
but not numb, li gives ymi a 
li ,.:ril.-.; n ■ I ..I I to.iil I Mi' 
transmission it automatic. The 
drive selector is electric: you 
move H vn'th your fingertips 
IX, There are disc brakes all 
around, operated b\ linen icp 
juti' hydraulic; circuits. Auto- 



matic level! mil; allows vtfi 
springs wiiftmit dm feeling that 
you arc driving a double bed. 
1 ft. 1 hrj engine is scrupulously 
balanced, bench -tested, and 
balanced again. It's almost per- 
Cecity silent, even at 100 tuph. 
I4« The .Silver Shadow Con- 
vertible is a limited edition. 
Only 50 car* will be available 
in America this year, S3J,600, 

Suj(Re»ied prices BO.C. 
exclusive of Im al taxes, 
i any. Sllghll) !• " ' i" 
M.ir.k.i am! I taw in 
'0 Rolls Koyce Inc. 
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How would you like to have 
one business insurance policy 

instead of ten? 



You would? 

Well, keep on reading. We've got just the 
thing for you: Continental's Comprehensive 
Business Policy. 

With it you can put atl your property, lia- 
bility and ndelitj insurance ih just owe policy. 
So you'll have only ore premium t.n jmy. 

Only one agent to deal with. 

Only one expiration date to rememlR-r. 

And maybe we can save you up to 25' v . 
more. Another thing: we don't force you into 



a rigid package plan. 

Vi' \ '-..i, ■ ii.-i ' li" i PVi'i'Jigi'H y mi need. 

So you don't get coverages that overlap or 
coverages lhat you don't want and don't need* 

Ni i'.\ if yi ni want In know exactly how much 
money our CBP can save you, and how many 
coverages you really need, call your^ 
I wul Continental agent. 

He'll gladly arrange for your 
business to have a complete insur- 
ance survey. Free. 

The Continental Insurance Companies 
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"I have the President's ear." reports Richard Nixon's special assistant 
for consumer affairs, who definitely is not at a loss for things to say 
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Government lawyers are interpreting the Tax Reform Act of 1969, 
and you may need to know what they're doing before it's too late 
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What can our man add to your 
estate planning team? 



Security. 



It takes four professional skills 
to put together a good estate plan. 

One of these important skills is 
the ability and experience of your 
New York Life Agent. 

Working together with your 
lawyer, trust officer and accountant 
he can show you how to guarantee 
the cash to secure your estate plan. 

His knowledge of life insurance 
can serve you and your family in 
many ways now, as well as your 
estate requirements later. 




Lite insurance is his J nil- time 
career. 

He knows his business and 
loves it. 

Make him the /mirth 
professional on your estate 
planning team. 

You'll he glad you did. 

New York Life Insurance Company 

51 Madison Avenue, New York, K.Y. 10010 

lift, Group and Hcilth Insurance, 

Ami .nth', V ■• .• !'i i 

1 15 yeara of service 
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MEMO 
FROM THE 
EDITOR 

You may already have read something about the 
results pf our Business Outlook Survey in this issufl. 

Publications seldom tell their secrets to each other, 
but this time we made an exception. 

At the time that 743 of you were sending in your 
forecasts, the question of whai would happen lo 
business was probably the major concern from Wall 
Street to the White House to Main Street. We felt 
the survey, which has proved extremely accurate 
°ver the years, was important and timely news. So 
we told the news media about it. 

You may have seen or heard the news reports. But 
ft" the complete picture you will want to read the 
article beginning on page 28. 

• • • 

Another issue that's still high on the news list is 
Welfare and the guaranteed annual income. Since 
0u r article s few months ago on the great welfare 
debate, we've received a great deal of mail (see 
"Letters," page 6). 

One interesting contribution came from Bill Ringle. 
a correspondent for the Gannett News Service. He 
"Hed our attention to an English experiment with 
•he guaranteed annual income 1 75 years ago. 

It was called the Speenhamland System, and, inter- 
estingly, everyone agrees it was a disaster. 

The "Encyclopaedia Bntannica" describes it *s a 
Pernicioui plan, for it unfairly transferred the burden 
°f wages from the employers to the taxpayers, de- 
pressed wages and pauperized the laborers. 

Like current proposals in the U. S., it provided a 
minimum income for the poor, irrespective of their 



earnings. Economic historian Karl Polanyi says in his 
book 'The Great Transformation" : 

' Although it mok some time, the self-respect of 
the common man sank to the low point where he 
preferred poor relief (welfare) lo wages." 

Qiher results Mr. Polanyi cites were thai workers 
lost interest in satisfying the boss because they'd 
get their income anyway, and that productivity went 
dawn lo almost zero. 

Finally, he concludes, the idea took hold ttiat "aid- 
in wages must be inherently vicious, since it miracu- 
lously injured even those who received it," and the 
law was repealed in 1 834. 



Guest editorialist 



Being lairlv modest. I seldom tout our editorials here. 

But I would like to recommend this month's on 
page S4 I didn't write it It's from a speech h/^Valter 
B W n storO ctatfrman of First National City Bank m 
New YarlT It seemed to me to say something of 
interest to all of us. so I asked permission to use it I 
think you'll thank him for the thought, as f do. 
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BALLY 

REFRIGERATED BUILDINGS 

p re-fabricated /pre- en gin eared 




FAST TO ERECT, EASY TO ENLARGE, 
SIMPLE TO RELOCATE, LOW \H COST 

Cm be assembled quickly m any width ind length 
up to JE' high from st*ndjrd urafhsrte mjulated 
Itunb Structural steel or pitteT storage racks de- 
signed tor individual n«d; Factory JtssmMetf 
tilrigeiitmn interns, lot every lempefiture re- 
quiferotnl as low *s minus tiFf 

Billy provides enpsifleriftg. drwinjs and sputili' 
rations tor louttdatiww, wsBtiifrprnot roofs and 
erection instructions Por economical installation by 
total tabor. Baity jietabs are tern tiered tquiorumt. 
(j|li*r t'u.'i at «UU. .-mi bj-ect 10 r»l deprecia- 
tion (Ask your accountant > Write lor literature. 



Ural le pan 
Fire TeuJ 




Baity ClH MO CMBH. I 
0.1 1,, P» 1MM 

Add'eu ji'I corresponded to Dept Nfl 1 
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Low price time 
clock helps small 
companies meet 
strict requirements 
of wage hour law 




lathem time recorder company 

1 74 S*l<g Dr , S W , Atlanta, Ga. 30336 

Please »ryj mo data thmts, prices, 
artd tirnecarrj wmples 

Hams- 



Compjny. 
Address — 



LETTERS 



RELIEF FOR 

WELFARE 

HEADACHES 



• 1 wish to congratulnte you upon 
your excellent nrtide. "The Great 
Wei fi ire Di-hate" (A prill 

As chairman of the Stale Social 
Welfare Board of t he State of Cali- 
fornia, T urn constantly concerned 
will) lln- hnk of dialogue concerning 
the crucial welfare problems in our 
nation. Too few of iu really under* 
stand the complexities of the welfare 
system. 

Parenthetically, a number of as 
who have intensively reviewed the 
Nixon proposals are eonoerneid as to 
th« extent to whieh they advanee 
the concept of it guaranteed income. 
m well sb federalizat ion of the welfare 
syatuin. Although the present system 
,<ilriiirM.Hri'rwl I ■ v miiintv ur city n«'V- 
ernment leaves much to be desired, a 
federal jimyrn rn would not nwessarily 
cure theee Ells, but. only remove the 
policy and regulation development 
from the ™ mm unities to Washington. 

Obnervent or the welfare picture 
tire not convinced thai this would 
work a benefit for I he recipient*. 

ROBERT K. MITCHELL 

.Vx'ntJ /Mil/ 

• I myself was a product of welfare 
when 1 wan a child. Our father passed 
nwiiy and left my mother with novr-ii 
mouths to feed and clothe, I Mb> 
uu-mlK>r I was sprit to ilia welfare 



office to ARlt for a SIO grocery order, 
it was (riven to me but there was a 
sol id worker t here the next day to wee 
if there was food in the house and 
i In- money had been used for the pur- 
jwise I had cited. 

I know I here are a lot of |>onple who 
need help, but there are a lot who 
jum wiml to w what ihny can get f«.r 
nu thing. I have betm working with the 
public for years. A lot of them have 
asked. "Why should 1 work when 
I i an go on welfare- and get it for no- 
thin gV I do not believe in giving a 
fiied im mme to fn milieu fur I his reason 

Aa long as they can get it. I mean 
rh-- ones* whu nm p.-L i<ul and work, 
ihey are not going to try to help them- 
selves. 1 believe everyone wliu aitk^: 
for help should 1«> invest igtil.nd right 
down the line and after the help is 
given should be followed as we wen 

\i.vrp iigu. 

Welfare has gotten out of hand be- 
uauae it has been too easy. 

MAhr u. ulakkly 

miturlf flw f> , lie 
fM««n, Urn 

Power to destroy 

• 1 certainly concur with some of the 
thoughts exprurwed by Chariot A. 
( Vm mi in hi* article. ' New. (mi|<I 
Crisin?" [Mayl. 

Wo must remember that the func- 
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There is no electronic 
calculator in the world 

to match the new 
Marchant electronic. 



It's the only one to use a remarkable new technology: 
Super MOS. 

When you buy an electronic calculator, there are dozens 
to choose from. How do you know which one's best? We think 
the arurwar is, simply pick I he most advanced one you con litsd. 

And that happens to be the Marchant 4 Model 414. It may 
look like other electronic calculators, but the memblance 
end* right there, Because the 414 uses a totally now kind al 
technology in boih lIr memory and logic (unction i. 

[I has a spacer age brain. 

Out lochnalogy uliilies subrniniaturiintinn akin to the 
spate age. Hundreds of transistors (which by themselves an 
tnatveU o! electronic wizardry } are microscopically incorpora- 
ted on a sin ah? chip so small B al them can all comfortably an 
'he lace of a dime. 

Thin tiny speck of material is the very brain of om calcula- 
tor, tl la a custom designed Mraiallic Oxide Semi conductor 
(we call it Super MOS lor short). And, |ust to put it in perspoe- 
l ive for you, it helps to knew that each Super MOS chip con- 
lain* 40 square (set of complex electrical diagram* 

Think of it ! A blueprint S by 8 feet is reduced io sc rtiulhing 
you can hardly soe. And il works! 



8 Super MOS chips. 

Our 414 has 8 Super MOS chips Each chip handles the 
work load previously assigned to 20 integrated circuits. We 
are the first manufacture: a! calculators lo use Super MOS 
chips. And to date, no other maker has achieved this eilraot 
dir.nry sophistication in dvslgn. 

With Super MOS todothn work, rtio 414 can add. subtract, 
multiply, divide, place decimals automat tcally, and recall the 
last number displayed just as U you had entered it. And with 
fewer component* and electrical cacnoctkms, out 414 has 
fewer parto to wem out, fewer things to go wrong 
Wha1 does it all mean? 

When all is said and done, it really comes dawn to Just 
what we said up at the tap U you're going to buy a brand-new 
electronic calculator, you really aught to gel the most singu 
laily advemcBd one you can Lnd. 

The American made Merchant Model 414. 

It may look like other calculators, but its brain thinks just 
a little bit ahead ol all the rest 
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LETTERS 




iron f irmed 



lion of a good government is to pro- 
Ufl and em-ouru^e self-re I i,K».e in 
man and to keep '.'j.ifJi ;>H avenues for 
the development of individuals. A 
government bureaucTJuv is a force 
of such power that self-reliance of 
rnt!ti willmra and has u tendency le 
die. 

Irredeemable currency, together 
with n Uirgf government bureeutxoL-y T 
are compmhua* that have the power 
to destroy n nation. 

These are element* that we, the 
American people, must hv mfrniznril 
of. They can become n dangerous 
threa ur ri.iiii.ri - welfare 



I' l-r.i 

umBm 



ilimat Until 



• The writer states, "But our infla- 
tion rate is well above Europe's aver- 
ip and our labor unions show no 
aijm of permitting us to become more 
competitive." 

I am not eonvimed thai labor 
unions are solely responsible for 

• * • : v infljition u* implied in ibis 



statement. Thin is just too simple on 
answer I, i audi <i complex problem. 

THOMAS L. JONES 

Impact on exporter* 

■ Numerous articles have been writ- 
ten recently about the revolution in 
iHTiin flipping and the Admiiiiiiirri- 
t ion's merchant marine program. 
Your article in Lhe May issue I "A 
Drnmutiu Change In Course for 
Shipping"! is the first I have read 
that considers the users position in 
relationship i" i In ?*! changes, and 
thus the economic impact on the 
role of the exporter. It U a very good 
article well written, well ilmughl 
uui and acairiite, 

L. A. HMNI HAN 
PtwHi urn* Vrrtnt 

tnvt HatiMiiif Jhwrr *K, 
Mu ymt \ t 

Dissent on dlBscnters 

• I would commend Yoichi Okamoto 
for the degree of excellence attained 
in the cover photo I May]. However, 
1 find it. in connect ion with the article 



Satisfied customers... 
20< apiece. 




Smart businessmen can do it. 
With 3 BIC STIC imprinted pen. 

Want to give yowr customers something to remembsr you by? For 20< or Iks you 
can add your good name to our good n»m? Together, there iio'l a customer tn the 
world we can't satisfy. 

Contact your local specialty advertising salesman or write: R. M. Hssak. Dept. MB, 
Speon ', . 'tislnR Sales, Waterman- Bic Pen Corporation. Wiley Street. Mi'ford, 
Conn. 06460. 
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titled "How Students See You Now," 
extremely repulsive, generally Hf- 
grading to the millions of fine college 
students and mosi certainly mil re|>- 
resentative of those at tnmt of the 
colleges and universities in our nation. 

Those people who demand their 
rights to writ* and say n» (hey wish 
under the Constitution of the United 
States should also be willing to accept 
I In- rcs[ionHihilily of holding to a 
I rue, direct lini* of speaking and 
writing and of not being insipid, 
jic j tiuli»Lirt Hiii.l ilivtTsiuiu-.ry 

DON H.KYNULH:-. 

fuw t'mlilmt 
/Ml .tKitr Hn* 
J vl Cllll. IFLM 

• The cover doe* not represent, in 
my opinion, the student of today but 
■ minority of radical* who do not 
care fur llu-ir country or appearance 

I jH'irminrtlly ktww lumdreiiH of al- 
lege si uden la whose appearance wuu Id 
be more acceptable than this. 

CHARLES UK1NK1.KY 

.vjirMi-.'l .1 n'li.rtnr Mini. 
I I li win IriiLi 

* Your article expresses my own 
observations and 1 am hopeful that 
more of my business-type associate** 

w ill g(-1 the mt?in:i|»r. I : !iti'ir1oii:il<-l> . 

we often criticiyx'sludonLs Ibr the very 
things we are unable or unwilling to 
do. 

PAUt YKLAVirit -in. 

rhi J'ru.fruJM «f .Ipe'fU 

.VMM. \. . .1 



* You reported wide^m u| Inutility 
I'lWiird l.nniiiiesrf ,mil c:ipil:il wrn. hut I 
don't think you delved deeply enough 
into the causes of the hostility. 

The primitive Marxian analysis of 
the system offered us by spokesmen 
for lhe km- railed New Left certainly 
<! i win I'onvortH by virtue of il-^ 
riiimnal wimwiency. tt k appealinj 
Ihm'uu* 1 ttui^i gtodeettit have boon 
softened up by hith rn.:hot>l courses 
thai Uiuuht thtifn mcceasis the result 
of cxplniUition. 

I think also thai young people often 
,uvr|H the rjid.ii 'ill iinnl>?i3 Ix'tausc it 
is rarely and infidequuioly |*ut down 
by mtrmbers of Uif business com- 
munily itself. Too many businesHman 
appear to be ashamed of the fad tluit 
they are succuarfful- They should 
slop upologizind for Ihtrmttelvi's mid 
lhe system Lind tell their detrariors 
thnl capitalimn is the greatest pru- 
vider ;niil mosi Ininianiliirinn system 
vl rii-visi-d 

IMVIO A KliKSK 
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The advantages of locating in 

Missouri Computerized Site Selection — Missouri's first-in-the-nation Com- 
puterized Site Selection System has already succeeded in locating development sites for 
scores of satisfied industries Community Package — The who, why, what, where, and when 
On scores of industry-minded communities including everything from livability to utilities. 
Geographically Ideal — Missouri's hub-of-the-nation transportation capabilities put you right 
in the middle of everything 65°/q Metropolitan — Just one more reason why industries come 
and grow in Missouri Unlimited Industrial Revenue Bonds — Plus hundreds of communities 
with Industrial General Obligation Bonding capacities over $100,000 dollars. 52 Public and 
Private Colleges and Universities — Enrollment projection: 152,000 by 1975. Community 
Betterment — 285 industry-inviting Missouri communities are yanking at their bootstraps in a 
self-help effort designed to produce a physical climate no company can afford to ignore 
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and we'll fill you in 




guide paths for corporate land investment 



The potentialities of land development are becoming 
increasingly evident to corporations seeking new areas 
for profitable investment. The land-use and area- 
development concepts involved often challenge the 
imagination . . , call for highly diversified valuation 
counsel. The resulting studies measure feasibility, 
application, financial potential and ultimate value . . , 
serve as "guide paths" for corporate action. 

Assisting corporate decision-makers is our business. 
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lorida- 
fhe 

executive suite 



Ymet 'i -your <>tlkt-t i nn In- nnvpldW >««l 
can lumtion hdpplh and cfliricnflt. >Vh»l 
arc- miu Huiiing for"' 

Are you freer than you iltmL * II your 
hii!iinc» would operate efficiently and 
cconomk ally whereve r you j;o - why nc* 
follow the ircnd to Rorida- 
The udvant agcr* <vf operating your "home 
office" tn Honda jjc manifold You Mitl 
your whok swfi wBI led better, wi.uk 
Raider, do more, plaj mure, in more 
aliraL'tivi- suit.iimiliru'> < uvtunicrv will 
insist i 'i visiting you. 
We'd like you to tec some of our office 
build inland Lindicuped complexes Wie 
have a (treat deal of sunshine, fresh air, and 
npncc in Honda — mul we utc all of ii. 

Think nlxuu it. Ho ruin i» die buntum suit 
ol (hp '"fK— where more and more 
miL-ji'Mirii; ami I'fsn'u-i'iiw lunn .t;c 
flatting u MpW lwme. Yotfll not onfy find 
Mmr Mir louiiilitiL's rume attractive, you'll 
firul itS simple to recruit the kind of trained 
people here who can help make your 

(ask', r.nii;! 

You can uart your corporate rejuvenation 
tn eaUrng or writnui (he Honda Department 
of Cummercc, 1 07 W. ( imries Street, 
TaJlahtH-sce, Honda. ,*23<H nr telephone 
f9f)4l 22+1215. V 



Florida 



DEPARTMENT Of COMMERCE 

(07 WEST G*iNE 5 5TI1EET 
IAU_AHAS5£E f LOR I DA 32304 



What made 91 
of America^ top corporations 
decide to locate here? 



We have 80 airports, 185 heliports, 
1,325 trucking lines, 18 railroads and 
the nation^ 2 largest deepwater ports, 
served by 280 steamship lines. 



If you're thinking of doing what 91 of Amer- 
ica's top 100 corporations did, send for our 
fixe book, 'Facts and Facers of New Jersey." 
It tclJs you everything you need to know 
about our state: Labor. Transportation, Cor- 
porate Laws. Utilities. Sites. Financing. And 
economics. 



Write; Mr. AJ Pom, Chirf, Bureau of Commerce 
State of New Jersey 

P.O. Box 400, TretiKjn, \Y* Jcntey 08625 
Name 



Company 

Streets 

City 



.State 



Zip 



■ I H 



No other state can make that statement. 

New Jersey 



Today, Singer 
could nave given you 
this calculator 
for s 835. 

But itll cost you less 
at s 935. 



If wr> rjlirmnatod the circuits 
that eliminate unnecessary zeros 
In the display, we could save 
you more Bui this feature makes 
out big cathode ray tube 
3 limoa easier to read 
Aiil! nictakn can t^ai :i t:>i 



We could have cut ma cos! ol 
our new Fnden* 1166 Electronic 
Calculator |ual by using a 
plastic case like everybody eise's. 
But our steel case can take harder 
knocks. Ii's a built-in Insurance 
egainst damage thai coutd 
coal you a whole new machine 



You could gal along without 
our exclusive Fnden memory stack. 
But 11 makes coat accounting 
and inventory problems a lol shorter 
There are two vulble registers 

plus two storage register* 
' old constant* 
I cumulative total*, 
d you can work 
with the number 
in the lop registnr 
without losing it 



We could charge 
•ess it wo didn't 
guarantee you parts 
and service availability 
for 12 years (Considering 
roost companies stock parts for 
£ 10 7 years.) But then, we make 
the 1 166 to last a long, long linn? 
With this guarantee, 
you can o# sore of lu 




>r lets you multrply t>y sevsral 
decimals, then rounds oft tne 
answer io me number ol 
places you need. il'H pay off over 
the years in time saved. 



are only some 
reasons why we 
our new IIBG 
more economical 
man any cathode 
lube calculator you 
uld rjiff tot $935. In mo 
ng run. there's no tarilng 
much Ihe extra hundred 
Could save you For a 
demor^irntion. call your neoroal 
; rlden otfica. Or wtiie. Frlden 
Itron. The Singer Company, 
n Leandro, California MS77. 
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SINGER 

FRIDEN DIVISION 



\hu can see the 
personal Rolls-Royce 
orai at any of these dealers. 

ARIZONA 

ScoitLaa>i;i vt«af Switnrlaod 
CALIFORNIA 

Bnvfrly HiHs/Oarlei H. MorntHirn; Jr. Motor 
Can p Djata Mesaf Roy Carver. Nv: H Ur» 
tlM/Clwlrt M HOrtWiun, >, Imported 



■C*i-» rjOakrarxi/BMith V-jrar C.ir 
■■!.<■; ■ 

__ Franci-- 

Di»lribu)ix», ltd- Q Woinol Oeekj Bruiih Molor 



Inc. 
West 



Olj»«ibufOf^ld.nP»sae»(i«/pilWt Salon Co . 
Lid. □ San FraneiKoV Rrltlthi Motor Car 
Dialnbuhx*, Ud. h Wj 
Cm Di&tnbusoov, Ltd. 

COLORADO 

□enwr j TMe KurttDf Motor Car Company 
CONNECTICUT 

F armlnBtc/i,' tyler IrrwonrsJ Motor Car Co. 
(keenwfclii Impoood Car* of G r w i wrinh 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

WasJnnglciri' Flood Pflnlttc Comogny 

FLORIDA FortLaudartalBjTaytef Holl> 
Rnytu, Inc □WamlVC R. Berry MOWl. 

□ W. BetefiBufg/Scartttl MOicn. Inc. 
Palm Bascnf Taylor Roll s-ftoyee. Inc. 

CEORGIA Atlanta/ Milcheli Motors Inc. 

ILLINOIS 

£v3n!stDnr£tfani!(Hi Motor company, inc 
INDIANA Zio/iyviHafAUwrs BoHs-Royca 

KENTUCKY 

Loviaviitc/Safn Swocd i*cnn.3c. mc 
LOUISIANA Wa«0H6arii|S»rtC*ri. inc- 
MARYtwAND 

Gmn fiomi*) filBrtijmj Rnl m-Ruyce, inc. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Basinni forelsn. Uators. Inc. 

MICHICAN 

Detrcll/FalvtV **o!or Sales Camnany 
MINNESOTA Mlnn»*ooii*,B*K DrtlfJnutori 
MISSOURI 

Kinat CI|W Max flrifftth OWwnobJt*, I no. 
St Ltruia.' GtkpI Moto' Car Comrjanv 

NEVADA Ranof Modern Chaste Molon 

NEW JERSEY 
Montclal'^lmccirt.ed Motor Car Co 

NEW YORK Blon Covo,' Waiiyt- Moicrs. Inc 
~ Htw * ui*t Peter Zflf" 
ilmyra MotOrt, Inc. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

High Point j 1 Tr»n.5cr> ;oc 

OHIO 

ancinrjiMWiiiitm*rs*dSftirM, inc. 

Cleveland/Qua Buick In*. 

Columbus/ Konner'i Chovroiel Corporation 

OREGON 

Portland/ Brliitfi Motor Car Cusiributari. Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA □ PTMtndelpN/i/rteena.n 
HWCrt, l At Q Se»»lckleyj' A*Col imcwrsad Cw^lne- 

RHODE ISLAND 

Prtwirioncr/MnnJ'ip Motors, Inc. 

TENNESSEE NasiwJHert&rBv!lmlrn 

TEXAS Au&un J Roy ButMr. Inc. n CW tat / 
Ou«f sees M Mora ol Ooftaa Q r on Worth I 
Ov*r«a* M01WS C»oor4lM5n □ Houston /Sam 
Wontgomirry Qldirna«il« Co. 

VIRGINIA Ricttmond/Mooan Motor Car Co 

WASHINGTON 

Sooitlri/ British M.itnr Car Distributor*. Inc. 



□ ttt* York/ Peter Zage & Co. Lid . □ Patmyrsr 
Pain 



Mr . tynn PerXms 

Public Rutailofls ano Ac^nrtJuns Manas*' 
Sofia-Hoyce Inc . tV>partnwnt 9077 
Bqk STO;, OrarVl Omrat Station 
NOW yard, NT tool? 

□ I h*vt encle*r«d I?. PIm*« lend mo th* 
tralniciuo on lti« prrwnal HoilS'Ruyc*. 

i I l runr**net(w*d U?.50, pleat* lerwt me 
■r !■ ,-.n.» Otua Bfl i *n... | Manual .jr. 
tne parsons! P?Ml*-«oyc* 
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EXECUTIVE 
TRENDS 



BY JOHN GOSTELLO 
Associate Editor 



Executive guide 
to giving 

"Americans still give till it hurta," 
one flinH raiser < iHiimetlls. 

"But ihdir threshold of priin is 
lowr*." 

Lai test statist iis from the American 
Aua4.K-itit.ion of Fund^Raaing Counsel, 
Inc.. hear thai out. 

In 1968, Americans who itemized 
deduction* mi tlifir fodcml irn'omi? 
tax return* gavt?. ott 1 bo « veragE, $281 
to charity, That was ;i.04 pea- cent of 
their itdjusttti Krt«a tw 60 Wl j e . 

In 1966. they gsve an avora([e of 
$319 or 3,13 i>^r .fnl, itiL- Assot-iii- 
lion rofxjrts. 

What about givinj? u> Uhh\ ihari^ 
iks liki' United Fund or Uotnmunity 
ChestV 

Here are some flirure* on manago- 
menl gifle* in die Uniurd Aptval ol 
Greater Ctevt'lund, compiled by the 
Federal Reserve Bank, there. 



Gf055 

mronw 

(15.000 
IB 000 

17. M0 

18. D00 
I9IM0 

<Qsm 

31.000 
27,000 
J3.D0O 
74.DOO 
?i0O9 
30.000 
39,000 
J5.000 

wm 

WOW 

65.000 



fjni.-s : j o 

,>.'l tcnl 

223 
248 
279 
284 
3 It 
335 

3Jt 
386 
470 
679 
830 
1,083 
tjS? 
1.491 
\fit? 
1.9X1 
2.048 



The United Community Funds and 
Count tin of America hffJ* ■ aXJfljpstod 
schedule for nnnuul executive gifts to 
"united way" tsmnnifptB, For those 
with iinu.il imiiiiii' ol SI 0,1)00 lo 
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Charting charily 
It's easy go In EDP 
Handwriting wrongs 
The Corps score 



312,000. 1 to 1.25 per cent; S 12.000 
to ¥15,000, 1.25 to 1.50 per cent: 
$35,000 to $20,000, L5 to 2 ptrr wnl . 
$20,000 to $30,000, 2 to 3 per ( >ent; 

S3tt.000-plus, 3 [>i j r if nl nr nnir>' 

Mi.nv iridividii.tlrf Riv.' fur nv>r>' 

than the ftventRe," Niw York life 
lrisunini* Cit.'s piini|iltle(, "Clmritv 
and the Family Budgel." points out. 

For sample, it nddts, some church 
members give one tenth of their in- 
come io ihi-ir chun hus. 

Hard to gat — and 
harder to keep 

It's said to t>e I he age of the mobile 
executive. 

And the rollingesl stone of all may 
be the data proi-esrior. 

The Ditjbold Group, Inc., in a re- 
ccnt sludy. i*ame up with rttime eye- 
poppinf rttatiflticis. It -nurveyed some 
500 firms More than half say they 
lose, every year, 20 per cent of their 
college educated systems analysts. 

Turnover in high for rill KDI' per 
flannel But sheepskins give them real 
momentum. The rale for college 
graduates is ah much as 50 per cent 
higher than that for EDP [N?rsonnel 
without degrees. 

( inly money really holds the gr&d*, 
the Diebold Group reports. 

"To be effective," it adds, "the 
WKge level should ride the crest of 
the wage spiral-" By that it means 
w.'ige*. should Ih< at Icasl high enough 
mt (hal only "10 iter cent of tliD com- 
jinnies in the area arc paying more."' 

For runuolk'Ke EDP peraonneJ. 
formal in-house training is a big lure 
ll tain cut tlieir turnover in half, the 
study nays. 

They "seem to view their work as 
n semtprofession in which they will 
remain." 

College educated personnel, partic* 
ularly highly skilled systems analysts, 
"are more likely to consider EDP ns 

NATION'S BUSIXESS/Jl'Lir 19T0 



an interim step to a lino management 
position ' 

Wage tevold have "soared nx much 
as 16.B per cent over L969." Robert 
Hdtr. pre.iidf.n1, Ruben Half Fcrnon- 
nel Agendas, Inc.. says. Here, his 
lirm r.'[Miriii, .in.- mrronl wage level*, 
based on job orders placed with it, 
far laree irvilJilktl iiirw 



Annua/ Salary 
$10,000 $13,000 

13,000- is, ooo 

15,000- 19.000 
13,000- 15.000 

1G.000 19.000 
12.000- 18.000 

20 ( {J0O- -10,000 



I'rugrummer-Jr. 
Experienced I 
Programmer- 
Analyst 

Programme 
I^jhH or Sr 
Systems Analyst 
Systems Analyst 
Mgr. 

Operations Mgr. 
Mgr., Dam 
fVtKaising 

Adtl 1 1 per cent, for an under - 
RniduMie degree, 13 for n gradual c 
degree plun another If) |>er cent if 
'hi: j i.j i i in »1 v.---s iinirh travel. 

It's n cose of the old law of supply 
and demand, authorities j>oinl out. 
Thronon C. White, public information 
dferoctar, the American Federation or 
Information Processing Soiioties, 
notes ilmt U. S. colleges may mrn 
out 30.000 to 40,000 computer- truing 
graduates a year during I he Seventies. 

"But oven thai won't solve the 
manpower problem," he warns. 

"Private EDP schools could help 
till the gap. Hut there are mi vvidelv 
■'ccopled edueaiionu] standards or 
accrediting procedure* ituiL cover 
'heir programs." 

You cun gel directories thai lint 
Home private EDP schools ace red - 
'ted by the issuing asHuoiat ion. 

Hep- an- throe groupie, all in Wash- 
ington, D, C. that publish such 
rtirociorius: 

National Home Study Council, 
National Association of Trade and 
rWhiiical School* and the Ignited 
Business Schools Association. 

The cost of 
poor penmanship 

To business, it's about $100 millUm 
a year. Thai's what the Handwriting 
^auiidntiuii imtitotj say* Executive 
Vice President Frank Kiuj> 

The most expensive errors include 
billing boo-boos, tax mix-ups, mis- 



routed mail and misread instructions. 

For example, Lust year, 36 million 
letters wound u p in dead let ter offices. 
A lot of them landed there because of 
sloppy or illegible handwriting. 

They contained more than $325,000 
in cash. Only a third of it could be 
returned to the sender. 

"Business mistakes can be very 
costly." «ays Mr. King, 

"For example, the heating firm 
tJwt delivered an order to the wrong 
■ l i . rl .idrlrww By pure bud lu, k. the 
driver found an intake pipe that was 
disconnected, 

"He pumped maybe KM) gallons 
through it onto the basement floor, 

"And depart merit stores often have 
to take bock pored* delivered to the 
wrong home. Why? Because un om- 
ployee wroLe un incorrect or illegible 
— street address. 

"It's harder to put a dollar value on 
errors run mm Led because ot n tuaw's 
hastily scribbled mite. But they can 
. aurtccostly wheel -spinning, or wonsX ' 

One targe department store ordered 
sleepers with grip pent. The buyer, 
whose |M>nmuiu.hip RH tM of fch< 

beet, was dismayed when the ship- 
ment arrived. He got slippers with 
zippers. 

I hire's one way to spoi-rheck your 
own penmanship, the Foundation 
says. 

Take .in uulex card and cul a hole 
big enimcli irr show un,.' letter u r num 
ber at o lime. Pul it over something 
you've written recently. If you can 
read the singh' letter thai shows, your 
script's O.K. 

"The acid test is n look nl let I tins 
like a, c. r and t, and numbers like 
0, 2 and 5." the Foundation says. 

How thai credit 
law works 

Si ill have customer* or pmplnyees 

cn n fused about the Truth in Lend- 
ing taw? 

Il's a year old this month. 

Still, many borrowers don'i dig it. 
some credit men any. 

In fact, they add, consumers often 
couldn't care less about the in forma - 
lion ii requires lenders to give them. 

Yet, the paper work it u»uae« costs 
pleniy, Vice ('resident J L. Ilolluway 
of Alabama's First National Bank of 
Birmingham points out in a recent 
issue of Vkt Credit World. And it 



makes some borrowers mad, her.-iu*e 
processing loans lakes longer. 

The National Foundation for Con- 
sumer Credit, Inc.. hns n handy |iwm- 
phlet that may help solve the prob- 
lem ll explains the law — hi laymen's 
languugc- 

It tells how John and Solly Baker 
discovered what it ■*oste to use open- 
end credit at their department stare. 
Also, how Vince and Rene White 
[•• mied iImjui disclosure Hluleim-i)t> 
when they made a loan to finance a 
camping trip. 

The pamphlet. "The Consumer 
and Truth m Lending" IjiJtfi per 

1,000), should cUsnr up consumers' 
confusion 

Learning the score 
on the Peace Corps 

Hemember when ll used to bo 
called the Kiddie Corps? 

Well, the Peace Corps has outlived 
thai derogatory nickname. But it 
Still has in some quartern -the rep- 
utation of being ji refuge of the egg- 
head and the dilettante. 

Tain' I so, the agency says, 

' We have mare than 476 vuluti 
leers who ate involved in business or 
business- relti led t*Oframs," a spokes- 
man says. "That includes economists, 
accountants and city planners. 

"Plus | good number of M.B.A 's 

like the 24 in Peru. They have 
helped lemon porkers, bottle makers, 
reau'iil manufacturers und other 
businessmen with accounting, mar 
kehng and financial problems. 

"Others have worked m Colombia. 
Turkey, and even the Ivory Coast." 

Some retired business executives 
lend the agency their talents, too. 

"We ha ve us*! for men and women 

of all skills and all ages," it says. 
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Ffltt IWHLCT-SlCHtU Of CUTTING Ml I NT I NC 
COST. A\v> r»£[ t caiitMK w«rtfi ti on tnvt Rrtt 
(jrmlint illn >• jnj WTlOrirtlDf \rtl^ F'filHT 
1MB IDUTIONI 35 Is ifiQO «pin. umt tiy 
tltipntnt, deiirtiK tu yum How it U.P.V let 
■wrwil iKitlm mill: N^tleiiHMc, Be* SUV 
AllinU. III. 017^1 (francMu lulu i«»ll>bl>i 



Out* rutir tvrppanr jtatr ti>™te<i vrnn txpt\rt pj 
l>rr,fnrf Sivt mtint* Fompvan *a(tat Writ* ue' 

W>m>a[ii|jli< liriMiml InlCnatinnAl m«r»Min«/ 
win group t\ti*Hnmiri*tm4 in Mumcti iehkmii 

i I ii EutaOBufi »ulB»filrU.5 tuni with Urn 

iii-rt nr i-..- .-«part dtrpartmvnia fm #«it1 nm-r in 

l. i i I ■•. Kt all ' lunUn Nn 

C».. 380 H. UtchiitJili OiIubo, \ IHrWH ■ 

B0601. AltMillan- Mr. Aln»iutpr 
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Swing Modem with NCR Paper 



Business forma on NCR Paper are modern. 
They're cleaner than carbon and bond, easier to 
read, faster and leas expensive to use. NCR Paper 
improves office morale and gives your company 
a vigorous, progressive up-to-date image. After 



all your employees don't dress like they did 
ten years ago. Why not update your forms 
as well? One caution - NCR Paper is made only 
l;y the aw inhere at The National Cash Register 
Company, Da yton, Ohio. RlflD 

First and foremost in carbonless paper / <R 





PANORAMA 

of the nation's business 



BY VERNON LOUVIERE 
A««oeiat* Editor 



Making It Easier 
to Make a Move 

When Weston E. Edwards left his 
expectant wife, nine children and 
^-room house in New York to take 
a new job in Los Angeles, not the 
least of his problems was disposing 
of the house and buying another in 
time foe the children to enter school. 

Eight difficult and expensive 
months later— during which lime his 
harassed wife almost gave birth to 
their tenth child aboard a Los An- 
geles-bound plane— the Mew York 
bouse was sold and the Edwardses 
were finally settled in their new home. 

Sometime later Mr. Edwards be- 
came president of Tl Home Transfer 
Service Corp., one of a half-dozen 
such companies established during 
re-cent years to help ease the cor- 
porate employee transfer problem. 
Tl buys an employee's present home, 
helps him find a new one, makes 
available mortgage financing for both 
and handles the myriad of other de- 
tails Involved when an employee is 
transferred. 

Most big companies whose execu- 




An executive can feel /eft out in the co!d it a transfer 
requires him to sell his home and buy one elsewhere. 



live help is being constantly shifted 
from city to city are experiencing an 
alarming increase in the number of 
employees who refuse to accept job 
transfers Trie reason is almost always 
the same: Having to sell one home, 
frequently at a loss, and buy another. 

Mr. Edwards estimates that 
250,000 corporate employees are 
transferred each year and another 
1 SO. 000 new employees have to be 
moved. With two homes per transfer 
involved, this is costing the ervplovur 



and/or the employee about $750 
million a year. 

A number of companies will buy 
an employee's home if he cen t sell 
it on his own, and help him acquire 
aoother, but most are reluctant to 
tnvolve themselves They si mpty don't 
wnnt to get into the real estate 
business 

As a consequence, says Mr. Ed- 
wards, more and more employees, 
confronted with a transfer, say to 
the boss, "I'd rather quit than switch. " 



Soaking up Law 
at Leisure 

Push-button law has corns upon the 
scene to help lawyers and others 
keep up with the staggering volume 
of new legal developments in this 
country 

Practicing Law Institute, largest 
center of continuing legal education 
m the United States, has licensed 
Condyne. Inc.. of New York, to 
P'oduce condensations of PL I -spon- 
sored seminars on hour-long cassette 
'aw lapes." using professional «u- 
lors' voices. 

Last year, more than 200 PLI 
seminars were attended by some 



35,000 lawyers and featured some uf 
the top figures in many legal fields. 
PLI is a nonprofit organization with 
some 22,000 members. 

Continuing legal education offers 
us the opportunity to Iry new tech- 
niques and methods to reach law- 
yers effectively — not only in keeping 
them current, bet in dealing with the 
far greater problems, of creating high- 
er skills and training for specializa- 
tion," says E, Donald Shapiro, head 
of the Institute. 

"The tapes do away with note- 
taking and provide a means of re- 
hearing a lecture whenever an attor- 
ney finds time to listen— in his homo 
or office, or while driving his car. 
Another advomago is thai the tapes 



will lighten an attorney's reading 
load, which each day becomes more 
Imposing'' 

One recent "law tape," for ex- 
ample, ft titled "Protecting the Cor- 
porate Officer and Director From 
Liability" and discusses the increas- 
ing vulnerability of these men to law- 
suits involving stock transactions, 
acquisitions, mergers and other fi- 
nancial dealings. 

Eight hours of discussion are on 
tape to explain trie vastly compli- 
cated Tax Reform Act of 1969 and 
deal in depth with such items as 
pension plans, foundations and de- 
ferred compensation as they are 
affected by the new law 

continued an n*xt paffe 
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An "Emmy" for an 
Annual Meeting? 



W4 



Given the right audience, even a 
corporate annua! meeting can com- 
pete on television with a Lucille Ball 
or a "Mission Impossible " 

Eastman Kodak Co. demonstrated 
this recently when it hosted a live 
telecast in which viewers in and 
around Rochester, N Y . its home 
base, were invited to cell in questions 
concerning company operations. 

The hour-long program followed 
Kodak's annual meeting thai day in 
Flemington, N. J., where such gather- 
ings have been held since the com- 
pany was incorporated there in (he 
1 880 s. 

Nearly 1.500 questions were re- 
ceived in the TV studios during the 
program and telephone monitoring 
equipment calculated that close to 
1 3.000 other calls Could not be com- 
pleted because of busy lines. 

Purpose of the program was to 
reach upstate New York share own- 
ers — Kodak has about 43,000 in 
Rochester alone — and other residents 
and give [hem a chance to participate 
m an official Kodak event. 

We decided on the televised sup- 
plement to the annual moating be- 



Eastman Kodak Co. officials report to stockholders in a unique 
television program following corporate annual meeting. 



causa the company plays a vital role 
in the western New York area." says 
Kodak Chairman Louis K Eilers Too 
often, local share owners and the 
general public see only a few aspects 
of the company." 

There is no question of the interest 
generated by the unusual TV presen- 
tation. A preliminary survey by an in- 
dependent research bureau indicaied 
that mare lhan 28 per cent of local 
households were tuned in on the 
show. 

About 60 questions were answered 
during the show. Thousands ol callers 
whose queries could not be answered 
on the air wars asked [o mail them 



in, and Kodak has since replied to all 
of these, too 

The range of questions showed 
deep interest in the operations ol 
Rochester s largest employer. 

Inquiries concerning pollution and 
pollution control were the most fre- 
quent Next were questions from re- 
tirees worried about inflation. In an 
on-the-air reply, Mr. Eilers disclosed 
Kodak was boosting annuity pay- 
ments by 2 per cent tor each year ol 
retirement. 

An eight-year-old boy wanted to 
know. "What does a company presi- 
dent do?" Mr. Eilers took lime to 
give him a rundown. 



Students Flunk 
at New Ideas 

During l he past school year an eye- 
catching ad. appearing in some 50 
college newspapers, proclaimed : 
'Immediate Venture Capital Avail- 
able for New Businesses." 

The ad went on to explain. We 
are looking for graduate students who 
have sound ideas for new products 
or services.*' 

Globus. Inc. a New York firm of 
underwriters and investment bank- 
ers, did not find the mother lode of 
new ideas or new talent it was seek- 
ing Ronald Globus, 25, son ol the 
firm's founder, explains ! 

"We did get from 30 to 50 replies 
each week but we didn t come 



across a single project we considered 
worthy of financing." 

No ideas were pariicularly new 
Some students wanted to build gas 
stations or start food franchises. In 
fact, what many students regarded 
as "new businesses" are in reality 
old businesses 

By contrast, the firm's founder. 
Morton Globus, has been able to 
help launch a number of successful 
new ventures by directing adver- 
tising toward a more mature audi 
ence. He is now underwriting r i 
Chicago public relations firm, a New 
York stockbroker and a Philadelphia 
mail order firm, 

"We concentrate on involving our- 
selves m fledgling companies.' SdyS 
the younger Mr Globus. "The cam 
poign on the college campus was 



disappointing 6ui we're not giving 
up on the college market yet." 

Surveys by the firm show many 
extremely promising college students 
shy away from working for the cor- 
porate giants and prefer instead to 
go into business on their own. 

Young Globus, a graduate of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, him- 
self worked for a major corporation 
for two years and says it turned hum 
off completely. 

'It's complete frustration,'' ha re- 
ports, "Thay will assign you to a 
particular job for two or three years 
and there you wait, no matter how 
much talent you may have For that 
reason, a lot of students with yreal 
ability shun corporate employment. 
These are thB people we're trying to 
reach." 
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We have the missing pieces 
of your billing system. 

If you didn't know anything was missing, that's because you don't do the 
billing yourself. 

It's not you who has to copy the ledger cards one by one, fold them, 
insert them into envelopes, then seal and stamp the envelopes. Bui the per- 
son who does, knows something is missing. Something to take the time- 
consuming, boring, mechanical job of billing off her hands. 

We have that something (actually three somethings). 

A Pitney-Bowes 250 AF dry Copier with automatic feed, lo copy your 
ledger cards— up to 100 of them at a time— and cut the copies to size, auto- 
matically. (No more standing there hand-feeding ledger cards into a 
copierone by one ) 

A Pitney-Bowes 3300 FH Folder-I nserter that takes the copies directly 
from our copier and folds and inserts them into window envelopes, 
automalically. 

A Pitney-Bowes 5600 Poslage Meter Machine lo seal your envelopes, 
meter stamp them wilh proper postage— even print a little ad on the enve- 
lope if you like-all automatically. 

Right now it probably lakes your secretary close to half an hour lo get 
10 bills out 

With the helpof our three machines, she'll be able to do the same num- 
ber in a minute. 

And when it isn't doing the bills, your Pitney-Bowes system will han- 
dle all your other copying and mailing jobs. 

You can lease the entire system, or you can add one machine at a time 
if you prefer But the sooner you put our machines in. the quicker you 'll get 
your work out. 

ISO OIOcbH <rirou()hDul [ho U.S and Canada PoeIcqs Motors MdnlMr-PflnUi*. Folders trtHfrlftrt WailOUOnora 
Counlor* &. lmprint«r* Seolo*. CeHfttCft, Copper*, FlmdiC Control*. UtMling. Marking *nd Plastic C*rd Syaiems 

Pitney-Bowes 

PAPER. HAW OLiNG SYSTEMS 
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Our new corporate symbol? 






- 



rvefounry wectrvc, 
jlomontal the prod- 
|M money We've 
& sensaUve rwva* 
me business community 
Identified on 



cuts into the growth ol n 
company We do untJcrntand 
the problem Boiler than 
anyone else Keopirvjj a fin- 
rjar on the business pulse is 
ething we've bean doirtq 

Commercial Credit Business Leans, Inc. 



for over 50 years 
adopting ine rascal as our 
corporate symbol— well, not 
yat But m the meantime, 
we vc got an eye on him No 
matter where he's tvdti 
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SOUND OFF 
TO THE EDITOR 



SHOULD STORES 
SELL 

ON SUNDAY? 



Time was, about, nil Lhjit gathered 
in a store of a Sunday was dust. Now* 
adaye, it's apt to be customers. 

A rrend toward selling on the 
SjibliNih began whh the iiuin. which 
made Americans mare mobile — end 
produced a Sunday market for such 
necessaries as gasoline. 

Fur yenrs, though, necessities and 
ii limbed numU'i of other items were 
all you could buy on Sundays in most 
places. Merchants stayed doled, by 
choice or by law. 

Tln-n. ducounl stores appeared and 
began opening on Sundays when the 
low allowed. And drug store*, already 
open, branched out into new types of 
wares, 

Now, many Jong -est -shushed de- 
partment stores do business seven 
days n week, if I hey can legally do so. 

There's a hodgepodge of Usgal 
standards. 

"Blue" (meaning puritanical) linn 
go hack to early Nuw England, 
when si rail l;icad colonists banned not 



only [tunmeris on the Sabbath, bui. 
most forms of rwrei*1 ion. 

Today's laws, generally, are far 
less restrictive. Their main target ill 
selling in stores, and they typically 
exempt "works of charity or neces- 
sity" or if of more recent vintage — 
try to spell that out and list, what can 
be sold, 

flu i ;i number of states, mostly in 
the West, have no blue laws, and 
others have them only in certain 
areas. And frequently, what laws 
exist are enforced sporadically, if at 
all. 

The Supreme Court in 1%1 upheld 
the constitutionality of Sunday blue 
laws, and last April ruled a state 
could have a law requiring stores 
winch stay open on Sundays to shut 
down on Saturdnya. 

Blue laws have had some tough 
limes in state courts, though, gen- 
erally because of vagueness. And 
their opponents have cited such 
incongruities as the arrest of a store 



Santa Cuius, or a ban on Rile of table 
radios but not of portable radios, or 
permission lo sell beer, but not milk 

Those who favor Sunday selling 
say many customers want or even 
need it. as more AmcriuuiH moonlight 
or work overtime to keep up with 
living cosia. 

Timeshave changed, they observe, 
and they cite the fun and gomes which 
long have intruded on the Lord's 
day. 

Those on I he other side point to 
the evening store hours which already 
make it more convenient for workers 
to shop, and say Sunday openings are 
an unnecessary incursion into the 
Sabbath's religious character. They 
argue an official day of real is needed 
for human well-being. 

And they add thai if more stores 
open on Sunday, living cunts will rise 
along with retailers' expenses. 

.Should Murif. sell W Sniulav" And 
if so, what should they be allowed to 
sell? 



Jack Wooldridge. Editor 
Nation's Business 
1615 H Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Should stores sell on Sunday? 
Comments : 



□ Yes O No 



Name and title 
Company « 
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SOUND 

OFF NEVER RESETTING THE CLOCK 
RESPONSE 



Many Americana take a dark view 
ofofT-agdin, on-ttgain daylight saving 
Lime, judging by sentiments expressed 
on last month's "Sound Off \o the 
Editor" issue. 

The margin wasn't wide, but iilo.ii 
readers came out in favor of retting 
clocks on hour ahead year-round, 
instead of for just sue months. 

"Time is relative," wrote F. A. 
Yauger. who in manager. ltH.-hnu-.fll 
publication*. ITT Telecommunica- 
tions. Jackson. Term. *'A largo 8cg. 
menl of our population works an 
eight-hour day and maintains homes 
in the evening: thus, daylight saving 
time has many ad vantages, win ler itnd 
summer. And the con fusion ,,r chang- 
ing i-lockri should lw eliminated." 

Harm Gehrig, marketing manager. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co.. Peoria, IIL, 
gave a number of reasons: "More 
opportunity for daylight leisure ac- 
tivity; evening rush hour traffic in 
daylight; elimination of costs of re- 
nd just menta of schedule*; lens differ- 
ence from Europe, leading to ex- 
panded business communkat km with 
Europeans! during work hmif!. " 

R. M. Shroabree, president. !':<< iiic 
Shores Insurance Agency, San Diego, 
Calif., also cited evening rush hours — 
lie foresaw fewer accident* — and 
added; "The possibility of a lower 
crime rate is sufficient inducement for 
me to vote "Yes."' 

Howard Bernstein, president. Atlas 
Material Hictidline. Equipment Cen- 
ter, Schiller Park. III., said it jh four 
words: 4 "Let there be light." 

Among those who answered '"No" 
to the question "Should we have 
year-round daylight saving time?" 
some readers simply opted for the 
status quo, others said they wanted 
less — not more — "fast lime" and 
some Said they waniiid mm,- <il it. 

Alan W. Newman, secretary Lrc.t- 
surer, Peter Hcaley Bnam Foundry, 
Inc. EviinMvilkt. Ind.. argued thai 
the existing system » "reaannnhle 



and equitable" and added: "With 
!<o many thing* dividing mir country 
today, nn acceptable cumpnimw on 
a divisive Issue is something to be 
treasured/' 

Wrote H- C, Thomson, publisher, 
TheDetauwvGiueUn, Delaware, Ohio: 
"Daylight time should lie three 
months June. July and August. It 
runs far ioo long at present," 

Said Mrs A .!. Martin. A J. 
Martin Marble Works, Vieksburg. 
Miss.: "We shouldn't have it at all. 
We now have a 40-hour work week, 
and more holidays than ever before, 
which gives everybody plenty lu'thnc 
for anything they want to do " 

A medical cost- for year-round flay- 
light Having came from David H. 
Steninger, M. D.. of Camarillo, Calif. 
"The nation's population is now over- 
whelmingly urban and for these citi- 
zens daylight saving lime allows eve- 
ning outdoor activities and recreation 
ho vital to our menial and phyaiuil 
health," he wrote. "Why should all 
the daylight hours be spent at your 
job? Let's get the breadwinner home 
before sundown!" 

And from New York, E- H. Wal- 
worth, president, William Zinsser & 
Co., Inc., argued 12-month "fast 
time" would be healthy for electrical 
utilities. "Perhaps," he said, "it 
would reduce chance of 'brownout*' 
during tin- summer; and have an ant i- 
intialionary effect because utilities 
could stretch rait need for enlarging 
rapacity thereby stretching out fi- 
nancing) and reduce pressure on coal 
suppling." 

David C. Egan, executive secretary 
of the Greater Milwaukee Auto 
Tradus Association in Milwaukee, 
Wise,, said the change would bv 
healthy for landing "Dclixupjeiicy 
would decrease Ik-cause of in- 
creased family "together time. " 

On the other hand, a physician 
from Cleveland, Tenn,, prescribed 
abolition of all "fast time/' Dr. t 'lydc 



A. Kyle Jr. said: "It benefits goiters 
and fishermen but it is hard on school 
■■hildren and working people." 

s..ni r!;/,n. r Mi manager, 
radio station WBCO, Bucyrus. Ohio: 
"I am against daylight Saving time 
at any time. Let those who wish to 
begin work an hour earlier reset their 

alarms. Thtf ponderous overload f>f 

laws and regulations isn't needed in 
the field of time." 

Samuel P. Adams, vice president. 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Co.. Ft. Wyvne, Ind. favored dav- 
light saving time- for a four-to-six- 
tnanth period only, and registered a 
complaint about (he time zoning for 
his own state. Indiana, he noted, in 
"almost entirely in the Eastern Zone, 
though why any part of it should In 
1*11 never understand," Mr. Adams 
argued that Indiana .should be in (he 
Central Zone, and said (hat if tl isn't, 
"Eastern daylight time the year- 
round would be cr. in]. let. ly ahs-nrd. 
There would be a period when the 
<tun would not come up until after 11 
a.m." 

Another Indlanian. Mavourneen 
llawhiiunj. assistant secretary. liock 
Island Refining Corp.. Indianapolis, 
blamed Indiana's lime zoning on 
"tho big Eastern syndicate" and said 
"constant exposure to this gap from 
the natural daylight-darkness period* 
will make un all a bunch of idiots, as 

the mad, nuid fw.-nj.lt u:i the KaStOHl 

Seaboard are now," 

A ttumber of readers said they 
■.v.ur.Mf to kfcp daylight saving time 
for pnrt of the year only— and 
change the part, Said Jerry E. Weld on 
or' the Soulhern Natural Gas Co., 
Hirininglinui, Abe, "Wc- nhould h.iv>- 
ii only in winter Summer days have 
i iK -u: v <>\ daylight." 

B. P. Martin, of Honeywell. Inc., 
in Atlanta. Ga., summed up for still 
another school of thought. "I'm 
sorry," he wrote, "but it makes ab- 
snlutely no difference " 
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Cut the cost of low volume 
copying with the 
3M "107" Copier. 

That's what it's designed to do 
The economical "107" is ideal 
for businesses or office locations 
with important but less frequent 
copying requiraments Yet' it 
produce* quality copies you 



expect only from the more 
expensive, hiflh volume units. 
The "107" copies halftones, 
charts, all colors with sharp 
fidelity It even copies pages 
bound m books Compare 
versatility This desk-top copier 
makes transparencies you can 
project on a screen And also 



addresses gummed labels Or 
compare its dependability. Maybe 
we'll lose a f«w comparisons 
But we think we'll win a lot more. 



BUSINESS 
. PRODUCTS 
— In a □ CENTERS 

First to copy color . . , in color 





copy cost 

Duplicating Product. Olviiion. Dspt- DCN-70, 3M Canter. St. Paul. MM 6B101. 

[j YES' i want • peraonaf damorwratian LETT ME COMPARE rha 3M "tO?" Copiw by icndnig ma moio inlwmauon, 

nams mm litLi 
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What's 
Right With 
America 

BY H. ROSS PEROT 



Mr Pnrot. who heads an organization 
he caffs United We Stand, took (WO 
chartered jets carrying Christmas 
dinners and other supplies for (J. S 
POW's to Asia fast December Holiday 
bows were painted on the planes. 



In npite of the cacophonous criticism 
of the "system" ttiese day*, you don't 
rruHy have tit look far far examples of 
irAfjf's right with America. The op- 
portunity that makes careers such as 
H. Ross Perot's possible is on* of 
thtrt%, obviously. 

A Texarkana. Tex., cotton hmkrr's 

-mi whoa" first rxtft'rtrncf an a btiKtries*- 

man involved breaking horses at $1 a, 
hind i at age seven . Ross Perot founded 
Electrnnic Data System* Corp. in Dal- 
las with $1 i it Hi"/ in., wing* in 1962. 
RDS profit* halt- doohlid eirry year 
><fic->- then, and hi* riW unrth today, h> •• 
fti.it turned 4tis Is in Uir runny millions, 
even after a Mock price nose ditst. 

Mr. Perot, an energetic, articulate 
philanthrnpi.il trho pi that more 



A mar tea ns must become ineotveti in 
public affairs, has been particularly 
concerned about free! o,l>. <>r at icost hi //< 
ing, U- S- prisoners in North Viet 
Norn. At one point he offered, in vain. 
In ransom them. At Christmastime he 
tried to bring supplies to ihern. hul g"t 
no doner than f.uos. To $hc*0 sincerity, 
r.t Ennti rtlnw I" "I si ted Pf)W enrnp.-. in 
.SouJfi Viet Nam and trntt to pans on to 
Hanoi information about the tccll being 
u; its captured men. He tios rebuff eit 
again, but he's still trying U> lu'lj> ■■ur 

paw*. 

When Nation's Business «<<;■•,/ 
Mr. Perot to urite for it on the theme 
headlined here, he took penal in hand 
irhiii on r: business trip, and proifueeti 
this article. 
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Tin- gIVaLerii l.hinu about America 
m that lis |ien|)le art? free. 

The comept of freedom has n new. 
special meaning lor me, after having 
visited refugee ramps in Laos- Like 
m.o*it Americana, 1 just assumed free- 
dom was niy birthright and did not 
Hunt, much about il until I talked 
it i he refugees in Laue and «bw the 
awful sacrifice* these primitive, illiter- 
ate, Irihtil rwople were willing to nmke 
to lie free Ho protect tlveir families 
nod keep them together, 

t aakH "Very rehi^-e 1 filked wilh, 

"Why did you (lee I he North Vietnam- 
ese?" I hud rend that, the refugees 
w.,T, n^.jhjj tin- I >• i c 1 1 bi n u I wan tin 
"I 'I" U> find n winkle refugee who was 
doing no. 
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The refugees in Laos flee the North 
Vietnamese to keep them from im- 
pressing the boys and men na slaves to 
carry goods down iht- Ho ('In Minh 
Trail. They flee lo keep them from 
w'Tidini; I he anlh and wmnw In Nnrlh 
Viet Nam into other forma of sis very. 

Freedom ns-.i -. .< new. dimension 

when vim I < . l r j j >. > I I In.: absolult- brutill- 
ity of N<>r< h Viet N:un in dealing with 

tllt-M |N«.jltl-. 

Thi- tu tinli- vim ri'iii'l .IhiiiI I Ik- 
North Viet ruuneee biking nnol her vil- 
lage in Laos or pursuing refugee 
groups through Mm junalea, realize 

that tbey are simply capluriiH! !•! ■- 

As yoii sit iximfortably in your home, 
surrounded by your family, try to pic- 
ture yourself and your family fleeing 
through dense jungle, trying to run 
ahead of the North Vietnamese, 
knowing llutt if you are overtaken 
your family will lx- broken up. put 
into I ioihIii Hi- iinri losl . 

Thai does not happen in America, 
but it is ha luxating every day 
throughout the world in <nltures 
where human life in subjugated to 
national glials. 

Thi> American society'* concept of 
concern for others its another thing 
thiii is right about America. 

"The Beautiful Americans" 

One of my finest e3iperien«*J8 has 
been meeting the "Beautiful Aiiiit- 
ican*" noattored all over the world 
who have dedicated their lives lo 
helping (jcoplc leas fortunate tlitin we 
nrr 

Some of those people are mission- 
aries in the classic sense. Others are 
carrying out missions of medicine, ed- 
ucation, agriculture and mnstrucUao, 
just to name a few. I wish every 
American I'niltl gel to know these 
people as 1 have, and could actually 
watch tiiem working to help others. 
What other soi ietv has over produced 
selfless fXT>i i|i 1 hi Hiji'h gnmt numbers? 

Whftt other government nr i nil ore 
would want to— or could — produce 
men willing to fly. day after day, mto 
North Vietnamese antiaircraft fin.', 
to drop rine- not bombs lolztott£tn8 
fleeing the North Vietnamese? 

Only America produces men like 
that. Them. 1 pilwla who risk their Uvea 
dailv to bring food to hel pleas jieopU 1 
arc miaskmarkw of the air, willing lo 
face death to keep life and freedom 
alive anxjng iieople who can offer 
lliciu nothing in return. 

Wliat other nation in the history of 
iillli bus produced men willing to fly 



rliruuwb North Viel name**' gunfire, 
land on dirt strip* and absorb gunfire 
while on the ground, to pick up plane- 
loj'ids of Laotian refugees about to be 
captured by North Vict Nam to 
rescue them from slavery 7 This is 
happening every day in Lao*. 

( 'vnii i- u;ii:lii isL. "What in in it for 
U*' 1 " The answer nothing but pre- 
serving I hi" liven and freedom of a very 
primitive |K«ople, Our cnuiury pro 
ritans m.-n and wonMH) who will risk 
and give their livne to helti oibt^!* 
What other nation ian clnini tlutt*? 

When rav group went to Southeast 
Asia in an effort to aid American pris 
oners in Nortl) Vfet Nam. the most 
difficult thing for the NorUt Vietnam' 
ese to undcTBtand in dealing with us 
w;+Hih:0 nnv j ir i v 1 1 r . ■ i inwn ■ ■ •! i Ir1 Im- 
free to do the things we were doing, 
Having the freedom to do such Ihingi* 
was for more impressive in i In n ill :u 
Itaving the economic re«our«M. 

The paramount importanii? of the 
individual, the uniqueness and (ire- 
CttttaneBB of ouch life in our country, is 
a grtait Ameriinn atrnngth. Tlte North 
Vietnamisse juat mnnoi understand 
why anyone, partkularly a capitalist . 
would beixmuerned nlxiut "just 1,500 
men" a plviute they use repeatedly 
when referring to the prwoners, I hive 
tried to convince them that, in our 
rountrv. the entire nation mn heiTPim- 
eoncerned over oive ja>nvin in need. 

They just cannot aenvpi thin, hw- 
i.iiuKe in Nnrili V j»i r Niun [jcople jire 
mereh instrujiwtils to further imtion- 
at polii v The individual is mifxirdi- 

r.mecl tn i hi' vi.ii |, im, I cu .lis "1 North 
Viet Nam he is a tool to lw uaeri by 
the stale. 

The North Vietnamese see nur 
country as "inherBntly weak," he- 
cause the people seloet tb<! leaden), 
and (la' lenders ant the servants, not 
Hie ruartH-rH, ii( t lit- j ic-i| • Norili Vii'l 
Nam feels that having the jieople de 
tennine the future is a great weak- 
nee*. I fed that this is one of our 
greatest strength*. 

It tu great t<> liv. in a country 
where the governnieiil ■ an !>■ < hanged 
by it* people to adapt to changing 
Mimlii i.-ri- 1 1 i-diifi. nil tor !(»■ Nori h 
Vjelnaini-se. or any or Iht .-|.^d Hmw- 
ty, even to comprehend tlwt ooncvj »l 

Speaking of closed societies, after 
havintt seen (hetn. I Imve an even 
deeper upprei'Lil ton lor our open SO- 
daty. The North Vietnamese do not 
understand Uie concept of public 
opinion, mrne there is no jiublic opin- 
ion In North Viet Nam — only the offi- 
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SHARP 
HELPS 

BUILD 
STRONG 
COMPANIES 
13^WAYS... 



Meet the efficiency experts. 
Thirteen problem solvers. All from 
Sharp, world's largest maker of 
electronic calculators. 

It's the most complete line-up in 
the business. So you can single 
out the calculator with the precise 
capabilities your business needs- 

No more. No less. No paying for 
capabilities you'll never use. 

Think about that. Every company 
(or every department, for that 
matter) doesn't have the same 
calculating problems. The Sharp 
you need for simple bookkeeping 
isn't the Sharp you'd want for 
relativity-type math, 

But our electronic calculators do 
have this in common: each is 
precision engineered; to simplify 



your operation. To make it more 
efficient. And more profitable. 
Advanced electronic circuits— 
miniaturized I.C.'s— make this 
possible. Sharp pioneered them, 
just as Sharp pioneered the 
electronic calculator. 

And we're first again with even 
smaller circuits. A hundred times 
smaller to be precise — ELSI 
(Extra Large Scale Integrated.]' 

It's these that go into pur "Micro." 
The world's smallest full- 
functioning calculator— so small 
you can hold it in the palm of 
your hand. 

Quick to operate. Sharp 
Calculators are equally quick to 
master. All in a matter of minutes. 
What's more, the keyboards of 



all our models are basically the 
same. Your staff can move from 
one Sharp to another without 
retraining. 

Trouble-free too. So few movable 
parts, virtually nothing can go 
wrong. (Our users report less 
than one-half hour of down-time 
annually!) But if service is 
needed, our national service 
network is only a 'phone call away. 

No wonder 82% of Fortune's top 
hundred companies have already 
fallen for our line. 

There's one that custom-fits your 
operation too. 

Remember: with Sharp you only 
pay for what you need. And what 
you need is on the following page. 



■ Jty ^Jb &*i"rp M ICRO . 3 pound \ 
* ^* divide*, nwllipllw Wt*o 
"•C ratal. Sharp OT-oD Share MICHC 
tiatlMrles, charger, AC 



arnus Subtract*, adita, 
calculation*. Floating 
0, With bum. m 
iu B 3Vi Iba QT-8B 



3S>W& MIM1TL Al a mini prica. Perform* 
aueceaaiv* multiplication and division 
automatically and by Constant Automata decimal 
2 working regiiter* 7.9 lb* SMTP CS-171 



>1 Sharp MIDI a Nawast "Midi." Full 
^ •-■eroory bank. ? working register*. 
Conalanl key High vlaiolUty diaplay 7.9 lb*. 
Sharp C6-32I. 



/to 



K Sharp M|D(. H d.gll capacity 2 working 
,7" r °fl'*lora R(Hjnd-o(f caoablhly Wemory 
"W|t Function light- Recall key. Automatic 
°»Cima| Chain calculation 11 Iba 




6Snarp MAX1. 16 dtglt capacity Aula malic 
drop-ofl Pre-5Q1 or floating decimal* Dual 
decimal syitani for memory and diaplay A u1o italic 
MJuiinng Rounn-oll up And <Jow» ifillis 
Share C&4S1 



Snarp U^Jcr D_ Wltli ? n-nmciry bartka. Full 
I IS dig 1 1 capacity, Pro-aat datlmaJ Memory 
light. Function light Round-oft capability. Chain 
calculate Automatic tquarrng BV* Iba 
Sbnrp CS-36? 




Sharp MAXim Extract* square 
j r °*la instantly. 3 working regialaro 
d "'^orlea. Preset and Moating dual 
225* J *y»t<»n» Chain calculation Zer 
JU PprBs*i 0 n. u.5 lb*. Sfiarp CS-301R 
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Sharp MAQNf. S memory bank*. Square 
root capacity. Automatic accurnulaiKHi ol 
multiplicand*. Automatic dam count testb* Sharp 
CS-M1M, Sharp MAfJNI TJ. All Iba aopblaticatlpn of tha 
"Magnl" ptua programming. 155 lb*. Sharp CS-J61P 




n,, ' tl1ttr * *nd memory. Round off/down. Pra-aet decimal 
jPWI hay, 2B.4 (bl a „ Bfp cs^c. Sharp P fllMThtASTEfla | 
ih • Mature* a* "Pf inlrnaala r" plus ? memory banki 26.4 

8 ^rpCS-7fll. 



U Sharp PHIHT-HONIC- Pfinl* elac Iron iff n'ly 
Sllant. Speedy Trouble-free — only 1 moving 
part. Ill dlolt* 2 working ragiator*, memory 
bank, memory Hani Pirr-sfi-l drjc-imal Recall key 
17,ft Iba Sharp CS<6J 



Which ol in* Sbarp problem aohrata >a boat rot 
you' There la a national nahrorfc at Sharp 
rapraeantailvo* ready to aarva you- Pieaae 

chack the yellow page* or aand in lbs coupon. 



Sharp electronic* Cor por »lion 
Oept WB-l, C«r1»Ulft, N i 

Gentlemen. Plaaaa provide m* lull information 
an the full Sharp line 



Name . 



Company. 
Street 



.Siaio 



|, Full till liber- 
glisi hon*- steal 
reinforced fiber- 
9 1 a jii hoot! and 
le-nder assembly Is 
about itl% tighter 
than comparable 
sTee 1 units. Ford 
shorl-eonvent tonal 
medium art only 
trucks in their class 
to otter modern 
full-till hoods. 



I Cms-flow radia 
to dttlfri - allows 
larger care area, 
sates Ian ticirse- 
pawer, friends belt 
lite. N«w coolant 
sight gauge allows 
checking of fluid 
It-vel wUheut Ihe 
need at removing 
rad4tot cap. 



3. "Fset on tht- 
Eroind" ecf traa 

sinecmg. Complete 
top and side enjjine 
accessibility. Me- 
chanics tan stand 
close tu engine for 
all ttpetilmm. 



4. Uftderhaoi Iwc- 
stigi Cyclapac* 

air cleaner -traps 
:•■< ni dirt cull 
service frequency, 
Protected, under- 
tmod Ideation i 
doesn't block 
driver's view. 



5. Fur easy la- 
resch electrical 
junction block* — 

readily accessible 
for circuit testing. 
Fuse or circuit 
breaker panel also 
easily cheeked. 



6. Air pac controls 
serviceable at a 

mil. Hand operated 
air contrail are 
clustered In erne 
panel section. En- 
lire assembly eas- 
ily removed for 
mi vie a 



7. Nylon air brake 

I ma i- morn pliable 
and abrasion-re- 
sistant than cither 
copper or *ire» 
bi4ld-f einlorecd 
linei. Color coded 
for fast tracing of 
air line*. 



Ford's newnnnMDIi Jd^f 



is built for more roadtime, 

less downtime. 



The facts are clear 
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fi. Fn»t ■irtifrtfn 

at spring set rear 
brakes In the event 
at air loss to rear 
service brakes, con- 
trolled stops can be 
made ihrough I he 
fwt brs1<« pedal. 



9 Adiuiljblc :1ccr 

ing calumn. Rolls 
4H Inches fore and 
afl on lean' balls. 
Steering, whe el 
maintains a Con- 
stant 20' angle 
(tarn horiionial- 
the mosi comlait- 
nbJci. A Ford exclu- 
sive. 



10. E-Z fleaiot sa Jits. 

AH gauges in right- 
hand section cl 
lioehaul panel era 
calibuted lo stow 
nnrmil it the "3 
o'clock" position A 
single quick glance 
checks them all 



11. Cockpit Canute 
liaehaul insltumint 
panel commaril' 
catei l»t. Plimjry 
infoi rnal inn section 
In Ihe center has 
speedometer and 
tachometer. AH 
hand operated air 
controls are shaped 
tor identification 



12. Most advanced 
cab in the industry. 

Sound, tempefstiwa 
•net vibration in- 
suitfted Roomier in 
rh* significani di- 
mi-nsrons, with t 
windshield that's 
15% larger than 
Umt of the nearest 
Competitor. 



13. Deep dip. dec- 
irocoil Prime Paint 
PmeB is - cover* 
evt'iy inch of sheet- 
metal with corro- 
sion-barrier primer. 
Electric charge 
polls primer In ta 
Ihe Tiniest crevices 
and piovides supe- 
rior bonding in 
welded areas and 
corners. 



ll Premium-steal 
frames up ta Htr 
deep Single chan- 
nel ctesitn offers 
strrnglh equal lo 
or gretlef thin 
multiple-channel 
frames, reduces 
weight n much as 
315 pounds. 



Everywhere you look in Ford's new Louisville Line trucks, you'll see 
better tdeas. Ideas lo increase relratulity, lo simplify maintenance, 
to boost driver efficiency, to lower your oper at ing casts. Over BSD 
models, both long and short cctiventiorials, up 
to JJD.OOO lbs. GCW, wilh 10 gas and 20 Diesel 
engines up to horsepower. 
See your Ford dealer He sells 
"the Big Ones with the Better Ideas." 

For more In! urinal Inn about the 
LOUtSVlUl LINE see iwford 
Dealer » write LO.nsvii LI I ' rvF 
Catalog, Dept. NBS.PQ B<* 1S0J 
Deaf born. Michigan 48121. 




FORD 
HEAVY-DUTY 
TRUCKS 




SHE WANTS 23 ROLLS OF 
SAMOAN SUNRISE (AT $6.00 PER) BY TOMORROW 
AND YOU'VE ONLY GOT TWO ON HAND ? 




Greyhound it. 

Greyhound Package Express is fast. Pack- holidays. No high cost— and you can even 

ages often arrive the same day, because they ship collect. So whether you're a big busi- 

go by bus— right along with the passengers, nessman or a little lady with a package, just take 

7 days a week, 24 hours a day, including it to a Greyhound terminal and Greyhound it/ 

Greyhound Package Express 




What's Right With America continued 



<-in| ignition DiHocin riiit toleriited 
There are no demons! rations in North 
Viel Nam. 

An exchange of differing views, and 
reaped for another's |»sition on tin 
WW . it , ore basic to our society. T wux 
amazed to learn that the North Viet- 
namese could mil argue. They would 
take the official position bul bourne 
ineffective when naked. ""What to 
your reamming behind this posit ion?" 
There was nn ri'jisniriirit). It w.-h jatlirv 
—not to he questioned or debated, 
imi carried out. Contrast that lo our 

SOCTCty. 

Practical dreamer* 

It 5» great to bring up a family in a 
nation where each person decides 
what type tjf work he will do. where 
he will live and what his goals are. In 
our I'cpunl ry, one person can move 
mountains. We have a nut ion l.hiit 
provides n climate that produces 
l>r:if i ii al dreamers men and women 
who have great dreams find the de- 
•ires, discipline, rapacity nnd freedom 
to ma he these dreams materialize 

Compare that lo societies that are 
uidocirinaiing children instead of ed- 
ucating them. The children are 
trained to be loyal to the stale not 
'he funnily. The child's life is planned 
fur him by the state. The rhild may 
want to be a comjiofler, but the state 
need* -;. inniiiitj.. ho he becomes a 
scientist. 

This is a more subtle form of slav- 
ery than thai imposed on l lie- Lao- 
tians, but nevertheless, it is slavery. 



Take a minute; think nhotil your 
children. Would you want some bu- 
reaucrat, armed with aptitude h^is 
and national mHtijuwcr mtoi.is d.- 
icrmining your child's Fate? That is 
another thing that i> right with 
America. 

You have probably noticed t have 
not mentioned that we provide our 
people with a Ktandard nl* livtrip that 
is unique in the world, and in the his- 
tory of man. I have not pointed out 
that person* living in loverly in ihi* 
country would be upiter-miridle-clafa 
in most of the world. I have not 
boasted about our highways, schools, 
medicine, industry and technological 
prow***. 

1 have confined myself to the real 
American Dream, tjn- one the Pil- 
grims hiid the dream of freedom. 

True riches 

When we twast that America in 1he 
rirln>st nation on earth, we should 
only be boasting of our true riches 
our freedom, our people nnd our con- 
cern for others. 

In thia article. I have limited my 
i- v. m l plea to personal experienre* of 
recent months. If 1 were lo include alt 
the |*>rtinPTii example* from just my 
personal experiences, this nrln U- 
would Iwmnif ^r. emyi lo(>edLi 'Che 
neighbors, friends, teachers, chil- 
dron's organization leader*, Sunday 
School teachers, businessmen. police- 
men, firemen, military and religious 
leader* and eluded officials who touch 
our lives and build our nation are in- 



tertwined in a magnificent web that 
represent* the strangest society ever 
devised by man. It is bound togr-ibcr 
with jKjwurful glue — concern for one 
another and a dedication to building 
an even better nation and world. 

I would like to describe my own 
Ann tUjiii Dreiini to you. 1 dream of 
an America that has a strong fiimily 
mill uiul H»-ep religious rrmvicl ion in 
each home. I dream of an America 
made up of families who have a great 
sense of destiny for their nat ion. and a 
deep, unabaHhed love fur ii . I dream 
of these families developing great men 
;uid women, who will have I he wis- 
dom co manage our vast resoim-- mid 
technology, and direct them toward 
the beat internal a of our nation and 
the world. 

These families will produce leaders 
wht> are honest . nil i.-llipt-n? . dis- 
ciplined and concerned enough to 
melt away the problems faring us to- 
day. They will keep u* free, 

1 plan to spend the rest of my life as 
a private citizen and a practical 
dreamer, working to make that dream 
materialize. Only in America could a 
private citizen have such a dream, 
and the freedom to direct his energies 
toward it, 

Each generation's challenge 

't'hi' iii.i.l!r-iiBe for each generation i-i 
to preserve and enhance our great 
freedoms, passing them on to the next 
general Ion. stronger and belter, never 
forget ting thai they are precious and 
fragile, tind require continuing cure by 
each of ua, 

This article is a love story— the 
story of one man's deep Jove for his 
countrv, and his dreams for its ful orc- 
I hope you share my dreams for i Ins 
great muniry 

The key to our future is for mil- 
lion* of private ciliwms. like you and 
me, to start once again Lo act Bke 
proud part owners o f our cou ntry - 

We will not always agree, nnd tluit 
is not important, We will be involved 
in doing everything we can lo see that 
the ihiug* we fee] need in Ik- done are 
* turn- \\\- ran be the generation that 
made I he real American Dream come 
true. We can deliver the constitution- 
al guarantees lo our people to our 
children. 

Let's, stop talking, accusing and 
fretting. Lets get to work! END 



Hanoi wouldn't fet the POW gifts in tram 'Laos, so Mr Perot below, at a 
Copenhagen press conference i fried another route: Russia. Visa dented. 




QUARTERLY 
OUTLOOK SURVEY 

The Worst 
Is Over 

Most top executives 
polled feel the 
economy is about 
to turn around 



The puce of business will pick up 
during the lost six months of tlx 
year and by the atari of 1971 the 
economy should be moving ahead. 

Tliis ia Lhe consensus of 743 Lop 
executives — company presidents, 
chairmen, senior %-itT? presidents and 
chief economists— who participated 
in the thirty-fifth Outlook Survey. 

Replies to the survey, some malted 
and Home telegraphed, show that 
businessmen, like government officials 
and profession^ economists, Jire torn 
between the need U> bold down in- 
ll ii !■»:>> and the need t<> utinxul.ite the 
K»nomy's recovery. 

The present slowdown seems to 
have been at least partly caused by 
worry about inflation, in the opinion 
of scores of executives. 

An often quoted example involves 
high interest rates. The prime rate, 
an executives note, Was boosted to 
B[£ per east fit's now a stall-lofty 6 
per cent f in the expectation that 
such expensive borrowing would dis- 
courage purchasing, thus dampening 
the economy. 

Whatever its effect so tor on infla- 
tion, it did affect business. High bor- 
rowing costs for home buying have 
lowered the home building rate. And 
automobile purchases arc behind the 
1969 pace, partly because interest 
rales are no high. 

Among the most optimistic execu- 
tives taking part in the survey was 
David Cunningham, president of 
Tofcheim Corp.. Ft. Wayne. Ind. Mr. 
Cunningham telegraphed: "End of 
business recession expected in last 
half of tlJ'fO. with one o! tint indica 
liana Likely to be market upsurge 
•-iiinukited by widespread cut in 
discount rates, which seem already 



Uj have jijiH-'i^J their peak. These and 
other factors will pave way for 
ftcunuitiiV turiuibutit in 197] and be- 
ginning of what very well may be 
nation's most constructive, prosper- 
ous decade." 

An .equally differing note came, 
from *J. Henry Smith, president, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the U. S.. located in New York: "We 
believe that the current business 
slowdown may last into the fall but 
thai real growth is likely to be re- 
sumed before yuur end. The .<mir..l 
of inflation will require same brakes 
on this growth for a considerable 
period but the reactions in the stuck 
and bond markets to current prob- 
lems appear disproportionate in view 
of the economic outlook as we see it." 

On "the right taack** 

A leading banker, William E. Peter- 
- n |t. -nident of New York's Irving 
Trust. Co.. found several Indications 
that the year's second half will be 
rosier. He outlined them in this 
rnesa ilit- 

"Disl resting international news 
and domestic social unrest have 
combined to push, the collective 
state of mind of stock and bond 
market investors into a substantially 
more pessimistic frame than is justi- 
fied by economic reality, while the 
government anti- inflationary policies 
are taking hold more slowly than 
expected. Evidence suggests that we 
are on the right track in the ranting 
six months. Further progress in the 
fight against inflation is Likely to In- 
come evident. Monetary policy will 
be on average less restrictive than 
in the corresponding six months of 
lost year. 

"The slippage hi the federal bud- 
gei. from u Hlim projected surplus in 
fiscal year 1971 to a modest deficit 
is cause far concern but the budget I 
shift has not as yet seriously under- 
mined the fight against inflation. 

"On t>olance the tone of our money 
and capital markets and the health 
<>f our economy should tin prove over 
the next six months, restoring some 
measure of investor confidence." 1 
• E. Hornsby Wusson. chairman, 
I'.icific Telephone &. Telegraph Co.. 
Sen Francisco, said: 

"The deep-seated attitude of peo- 
ple at all levels must be improved if 
n- t.i beLim I In- long rond upward. 
To me this is our moat scrtuua prob- 
lem and il lias many facets, t predict 
a real breakthrough in the Viet Nam- 



Cambodian situation by mid-sum- 
mer, and a resultant modest im- 
provement in our economic problems 
hero nt home. Improvement will be 
more psychological than real, IxjI 
neverthelesa, a stop forward." 
* Robert S. Oelraan, uhnirmat). The 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, saw both promising anil un- 
promising factors. Mr. Oelman tele- 
gr.iphi.-rl 

"In aggregate we expect business 
conditions to impro modestly in the 
third and fourth quarters. We lo>k 

lor higher levels of dinner H|K tid- 
ing Uilslnred b\ imparted Vudgc 

rates, surtax clijiiiiuitiutL, higher So- 
cial Security payments, and Lower 
rate of savings. Residential housing 
should move upward from the low 
starling rate of second quarter; gov- 
ernment upending should rise, par- 
ticularly ill the suite and local level, 
and Spending for plant and equip- 
ment should remain at current high 
levels, 

"However, we expect continued 
pressure on corporal t= profits and do 
not see any appreciable reduci inn in 
the rate uf inflnLion during the next 
six muntiw," 

Again and again the phrase "ln>l 
torn out" was used to describe what 
will be happening in the economy 
ibis autumn. 

I Joseph M. Segel, president of The 
Franklin Mini in Franklin Center, 
Pa., telegrapbed an estimate typical 
of many "lixpei t economic slump Jo 
bottom out within next six mnntlix 
and business to start turning around 
writ bla that period of time," be said. 

The question "What will be hap- 
pening generally to lhe economy in 
the next six months?" brought many 
other predictions of progress. 

"Wi- expert butane** to generally 
improve from |>oor to fair," said 
Henry A. Pickard Jr., president. 
I'ickard. Inc.. Anlioch, 111. 

"Business in general will show no 
itirrertHO until approximately l»i i I 
Then a gradual increase will take 
place until March I, (£171. After thai 
I take a more optimistic out look." 
said Edward Stude.r, president, Cin- 
cinnati Economy Drug Co. 

"Mild pickup in September," tele 
I graphed C. 0. Walters, chairman,. 
The Master Products Co., Cleveland, 

Consumer purchases will hold up 
reasonably well during the nexl six 
months because "persuiuil it) mine 
HlaniJd not be materially affected by n 
reci-s4.ii m £ t l the abort run" and will 
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Austin Nichols 7 spending 
for capita] improvements 
will rise in 1971. 



Kenneth G. Pateri, president 
Austin Nichols & Co., Inc. 
New York 




be enhanced by the anticipated 
eliminul inn of /I hp income lax Kir- 
chsn*j(i\ wrulc' K-'irnvdl l> I '<--<f-. 
I>ntiideiit. Atmiin Nirhols | Co.. New 

Cluirb-s R. Tyson, president. Penn 
Muluiil Life Insurant* Co.. of Phila- 
delphia, wiiH hi* bii^iiu^ i*. un 1IW1 
1 1 v I he economic ^lunip and lie ex- 

I*cIk tinned growth in 'iho 7 to 

IJJ pet cent range." 

George T. Mash, executive vies 
flresidflnt. Mills l^roducts, Inc., Farm- 
ingl.on, Mich., predicted thitl '"the 
l"csonl lull" will re inn in until afier 
auto Industry contracts are settled 
Vilh unions. proUihly in (he ; 



Richard I, Harrier, vie*' pieaidvnt . 
Ruheri T Harder, Inc., Rockville 
Center. N. Y., telegraphed that he 
hopen fnr"levelinp off in tliirrl quarter 
and upward trend nt tho end of the 
year." 

Gloomier view* 

Some prominent business figures 

>"d i lea* happy nutliiok. One w;e* 

*Hert S. Cross, chairman of the 3M 
<-V. Si IW. Minn. 

Hfe anAwor in full: "Indications ore 
thiil huftimsa )tenemlly will continue 
hl Km- relatively (lot during thr next 
*ix mnnlh». While personal income 
f, nd the grow mil ional product ,ir; up, 
Wrpornte profits are? down, nffevw'd 
'jy higher labor and other costs. If 
l "f|Hir;ir<- |ir<intM continue depressed, 
" could result in cutbacks in capital 
"Pendinp by business.. So far nnne of 



Factors affecting Nashua 
Corp,: "Major new product 
development, favorable 
impact of economy 
programs, high cost of 
money and continuing 
increase of cost from the 
service sector." 



James H. Carter, chairman 
Nashua Corp. 
Nashua, N, H. 




the major econnmii indicators hive 
shown any movement wiiiHi would 
imint to un early upturn." 
^ Donald S. Kennedy, chairman- 
Oklahoma Gob & Electric Co.. OkU, 
homa City, said he exjaxrls only 
"the possibility of some recovery" 
Inter this year. 

/ThoniiLH I, I'hiMijm. pn-*idenl of 
Raytheon Co,, Lexington, Mann., said 
bluntly, "Business in now depressed 
rmd there is no relief in aiphi fnr the 
next six monlhs." 

i Keith R. Potter, vkc president of 
finance. International Harvtsler Co., 
Chicago, hi id there will bo "no upturn 
this year." 

His reasons: "Economic growth 
will \w relatively flni in ihu second 
half. Unemployment will remain at a 
comparatively high level. Corporate 

profits will I*- <ifT «hurplv juui lapmil 
-s|.h.'uriiji(: curtailment will become 
app;crcnl , Public confidence will <*>n- 
tinue to erode as influtiuniiry force 
proven much stronger and more 
difficult tJi control. M;n<ir Idi-.f 
strikes will tend to a^gri. ii : m . 
Uon.*' 

* N. G. Podvon, pteaident, Penn- 
«ylv«nia RlectrU: Co., of JohnMown, 
Pa., answered in detail: 

"Kuced with «oarinf( material coata. 
mounting labor doinanda and an un- 
easy |Kiliu< iil litmrti*', Iajmlmohs rpii- 
erally is being sorely tested Ways 
nuM he found to maintain economic 
vinhtli!\ wlulr liilNlliriC I he riHtnu 
expectations of large segment a of the 



J 'Pent up consumer 
demands for hard and soft 
goods," will help end the 
business turndown. 



Charles R. Ty»on. president 
Ptnn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia 





population for a higher standard of 
living and an improved environment. 
Tin- ri'OiKimit' oullo«jk \x thriviUmmg 
and can heitntve grim unlesa more 
stringent steps are taken to iurb the 
trend* which feed inflation li in 
time for the businc** community to 
for-fit-t indivirlu>d «eltish new and )oin 
in backing I he country's President," 

SU ■trl({ B tr*" 

NlATtON".* BUMlMBHH flliO AJlkod: 

"What axe the triggers needed to 
brinu a quick end to the slowdown "' 
At least abt suggest ions wer eofferrd : 

1, Money must flow more freely 
back into buainew dmnnels. 

2. Interest rate* must comedown. 

3. ('(instruction activities should ho 
revived- 

4, Tho StHttheAst Asian war muat Ik* 
turt ailed. 

5. The public must recharge it* 
cjonftderwe that inflation can be 
whipped, and Slop uddinp to the 
inflii I ionory Hf>iral. 

6, Ijibor unions must curb money 
dettuinda. 

Tou* hlnp on three of the oondit ions 
^wits Miltmi K D:irr -lr . cliuirmnn. 
1-a Salle National Bonk, Chicago: 
"A change in monetary polaty. reHiilt- 
ing in lower interest rales, would 
stimulate a return flow of funds to 
savings institutions. This would in- 
crease money available fur mortgages 
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General economic recovery, 
higher selling prices" 
will boost business for 
Internationa! Harvester Co. 



KeElft R. Potter, vice president 
International Harvester Co. 
Chicago 





"New products, new markets, 
normal growth" wilt bring 
American Can Co. 
better business m 1971. 



W. F. May. chairman 
American Can Co, 
New York 




The Worst Is Over 



and probably lead to a boom in hous- 
ing." 

J Kundy t'nlwell, president of The 
Colwell Co,. I-os Angeles, wrote: 
"The oonsumer most have confidence 
in hi« ability to repay before he is 
wiling i<i ink- im long-term credit, 
im-reased Social Security benefits, 
reduction in the income tax, a con- 
tinuing reduction in our involvement 
in Viet Nam and an end to large. 
uvula layoffs in industry all will make 
major contributions Lt> restoring mn- 
BuincT confidence and the willingness 
to purch.isc- housing, jui-oh and uui jn j r 
appliances." 

J Daniwl I.. Hursoti, dtairrnan. Aca- 
cia Mutual Life Insurance Co,, 
W.ishingiot], U.C. wrote: "The turn- 
around will (rune when busineis-) unci 
the pubtk have regained confidence 
in our ability to control inflation and 

om polil ical ,onl H'n-Uil imiliU'iitt^" 

Labor's rjontribution to Inflation 
.Hid \xm<( r.U.UJieS* nmdilionfl |il*ey.iit- 
ing at many companies was com- 
mented upon by a number of execu- 
trv**.* iinlurfitis D;i\ id A Floreen. 
i h.nrnui!!. Atlantic Mutual IiiHiirjiiut- 
Co.. New York, and Robert W. 
4 Hanwell, vL-l- prc^idt'til fi..r limui.e, 
The Detroit Edison Co. 
^ Mr. Floreen called for "restoration 
of productivity coupled with sensible 
slaitsnimudiip on 1 1 if |Jari (if lulior 
union leaders." Mr. Hartwell wrote 
iluiL ihn hlowdown will end with 



'Taster growth in the money supply. 
This will revive the stock market and 
enhanie consumer expectations and 
push consumption expenditures up- 
ward. Another miixtrtant factor will 
be the flattening of labor tatea so that, 
construction costs will kM|i «.t'nlat ing 
nt the current high rate." 

The inflation struggle 

A good n umy liu_Hii)«wnn'n feel ihe 
figlu ngrtinnt itiltntion in not going 
well \\:U, in fnil, N!it[| li lk going 
hurlly. '^Mi mild (here in no improve- 
ment, and 1-H b&w slight improve- 
ment. Onk' 2K.-l:oii tin- li^Ul gOttfl Willi. 

The issue stirred up some heut 
i "Inflation is winning!" wrote Dnvid 
HiilTcrtmri. vice president lor in.irki'l- 
ing, Kvder Sytrtem, Inc.. Miami, Fin. 

Were loHing," wroliMt. W Ml Full, 
chairman and president. Western 
UninruCurp-, New York. "Losing," 
wri)li**5i 1 1 . Si 'In iciihoi'en, iluiirtMrtn, 

Container Corp. of America, Chicago. 

^Alfred J. Stoke ly, president , JitokeJy 
Van-Camp, Inc., Indiana |jolis. lnd., 
- .hi th< hghl "h.in nm 1 an coded in 
oon (.rolling our labor coats at id). It 
him dampened price increases on our 
liiiinhed [>ri.nlu.. m." 

V.]„l.n F. Schmidt, exeeutivo vice 
president of Chicago's Cadillac Asso- 
ciates, Inc.. said he has seen no sign* 
of headway. And, he added. "Some- 
one l-.i« ti» even l unity stand ii| .hi; 

exieumve wage mcrea-agi being de- 



" Expansion of profitable 
service lines" will carry 
Western Union Corp. to 
better profits in 1971. 



R. W. HcFjII, chairman 
Was tern Union Corp. 
Now tfarlc 





mnnded by labor. A- l i r as the 
unions can get wh«t I hey want and 
industry can paw i I on to the con- 
sumer, we will have inflation. When 
things get tight enough ihnt the 
consumer quits buying and brings 
],r insure in heir <.ii i In- |innlu. i-rs «i 
goods and aervicea, then the latter 
will have ttj start standing up to the 
unions." 

Dozens of executives gave the 
same one-word description of t he in 
fluLiiPii light ih»t ha* been given fn_- 
i[iirnilv in proviuut* Hurveyp. The 
word 'Poorly," 

Bui among those seeing hopo for 
rt-lief from inflation were some of the 
country's best-known executives. 

Most optimistic was James H. 
JBiniui, president, Armstrong t'ork 
Co., Lancaster, Fa., who wrote, "The 
opertition lian Ix_h.hi a Kucctms, the 
patk-nt i« now in the recovery room, 
and while he will not be completely 
cured, he will be n bit better by year 
end barring a widening of the war." 
• James R, Carter, chiunnnii of 
Nashua Corp., of riwlwiu, N. H., 
recognized an "inevitable lime lag of 
having monetary polity afTect pe- 
nults" in the aiiti-inilalionnry pro- 
gram. 

"A slight gum" luni^jif-'ii nimlt- \n 
lighting inflation, wrote John tt- Wag- 
nar. vice president. City Mmhinc 
Tool and Die Co., Inc., Muncic, lnd. 
Kin. he uddi-d. ' i ; i e h i r vull have to 
help to renllv hold il intlfition|duwn." 
4 D E. Nohlt, prcnidcnt. ttublwr- 
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maid. Inc., Wooster. Ohio, wasn't 
pleased with (he degree of progress 
UKiiittwl intluluw !>ut < -nm-edcd there 
"Kan been same impact," Unemploy- 
ment Itt' | h . i i j t . -i ] itul. if liojnU up iinrl 
(hi* i».ntbi to <ii'.r..MW pressure J'«»r 
wage increases. 

Polling between the encouraged 
and discouraged was'TJontdd J. Car- 
r tin n , f if'— 1< k-: k I . < I i f« ruin- Pacific UtSl- 
itiefi Co.. Sun Francism. lie *:iw nr. 
"obvious results so Tar." hut added - 
"Wi' expect to see some before the 

end ol ihi^ v>.;it' 

UvMtmenU, prices, costs 

The Business Outlook Survey re- 
vealed u definite drop in coni|«m> 
si»eiidinii planned for mpiud improve- 
menis. iin lomp.irrd with |>]iiilh out- 
lined in |ircvinua surveys. 

Only 238 companies plan to s|jend 
more in 1971 than in 1970 while l&S 
plan Lo H|x?nd less. Three hundred 
thirty-two will sjwnd ahoul 1 J n - sume 

In earlier surveys, the proportion of 
^rnpnnkiH planning increnaed capital 
spending was much greater. 

More sales don't necessarily mean 
more profits, the survey indicated. 

Though r>4G r<,ji)|i,uiii'K Aiid l.hoy 
«'X jK-i.-t im rcjiiit'*; m sili* or volume of 
ouajnaan in 1971 as compared with 

l!)7i>, i„,lv ili",' |, H ik Inr mimic |irofit.H 
Hv the same token, 71 companies ex 
l*xi h decline in nail* or volume of 
huf.-iiiss while think jmifil mar- 
gins will be smaller. 

linking for sates and volun 



level off ore 126 companies while 2li& 
look for profile to remain the same. 

Tabulation of answers to a quest ion 
on what direction ux«.ntive« expect 
ili' prii.'.- of Unfir products and 
service* to take produced thise re- 
sults: 

• 465 look for increases in priest and 
charges. 

• 146 expect pric*?s to hold si<sidy. 

• 9H fee;] w>iw prices, and flervices 
will be up, and some d«wn. 

NextyeaxwiU be another expensive 
year (or labor costs, executives cho- 
rused- In fact, 130 said their labor 
coBta would go up f> |rt cent, I IH s:iiri 
they would go up 7 |wr i«nl, 98 said 
8 per cent. 31 said 9 per cent and 1 10 
said 10 |«r cent. Twenty-six execu- 
tives looked for h If) f»_-r m-nl increase. 

There was a wide variety of re- 
sponses to this broad question: "What 
are major factors affecting vour husi- 
f< ir belter or worse?" 
J. Willard Marriott Jr., president 
of Marriott Corp., the Washington, 
D. C, baaed operator of a growing 
chain of motor hotels and restaurants, 
answered: "Slowdown in the econ- 
omy is reducing the amount of dis- 
cretionary int»mts." 

Pistell, vice president for 
finance, Baltimore Business Forma 
Inc., Bnltiniore, wrote: "'Inflation, 
strikes which involve our suppliers 
anri deliveries, Jind mnrgimd help 
K. L. MoIKjv, president of Ihe big 



retailing firm, R. 
Inc., New York, 




M Macy 
reported: 



& Co.. 
"Uapid 



Erik Jo rne n sen. general manager 
Eagle Pencil Division. Beral Corp. 
Dsnbury, Conn. 



Adding zip to the economy: 
"Lower interest rates with 
resultant effect on housing 
starts and durable goods 
purchases, completion of 
inventory adjustments and 
continued high capital 
investment." 



E. F. Curti*, president 
Deere- & Co. 
Molina, III. 

"Downward pressures of 
1969 and 1970 should be 
over," making for 
increased volume of 
business for Deere & Co. 
next year. 



"Our business is unique- 
volume is principally 
dependent on our level of 
promotion," 



Joseph M. Segel. president 
The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Cantor. Pa. 




enl J 



acceleration in coat of Bcrvicea has 
diverted m-ailnble consumer exj»t?ridi- 
turwfrom*di»cretioruury'exp«ndilur«ei 
for durable and nnndurahle goods 
with roflullioif drop in production and 
1 1 irri'ripniiiiiiiK: hiiTCiiHe in unit mjinu- 
facturing costs." 

XErik Jargensen, vice president and 
St'nernl munngnr. PIiij»i<' IV'tn il Divi- 
sion of the B«ml Corp., thinhury. 
Conn., Said his busings* ia moat af- 
fected hy the itindition of the na- 
tional economy - 

I nihil. Ion is the grail enemy of 
Deere & Co,, Moline, 111., farm and 
industoal equipment mnker, accord- 
ing to Ti. V . Curtis, pTewideni Anol her 
fbe is the worldwide glut of wheat. 

*W K. Miiy, chairman. American 
Can Co., New York, cited "environ- 
ttiunt [>rohlenis." 

'George M. Gudefin. prcsidenl . 
GuerUiin, Inc.. New York, makers of 
perfumew, worries about co«t of latxir 
and materials. 

•^M M. <*firtHtv, presidfin, Wesle.rn 
Padfic Rauroad Co., San FYanciaoo, 
said his company is moKt alTected by 
"wage inftatioti and high money 
costs." On the oilier hand, he said, 
relief from pusaenger train losses has 
been n hio help 

.1. W <'n»hy, i hiiiniuiii. Thiokol 
( 'lit-iiiirnl I'or[>, Hrixlol, F'n . which 
i ri.iki— s |>rfj*iu< i« Inr the nulo induHl r> , 
anuaig othera, Uslwl tin? automobile 
buying slowdown, lower tonnlrui tioti 
rflltM4iid' n V4a-v tight dofi<ns<- laid gut ." 

END 



The Little 
Red Hen 
(Revisited) 




Once upon a time, there was 
;i ftttfe red hen who scratched 
about and uncovered some 
grams of wheat. She called her 
tnirnyurd neighbors end said, 
"If we work together and plant 
thts wheat, we will have some 
fine bread to eat. Who will help 
me plant the wheat ?" "Not t." 
ssid the cow "Not I. " said the 
duck. "Not I," said the goose. 
"Then f will." said the Utile red 
hen. and she did. 



Doue .Smith. i\ British Columbia 
wriu-r, prirflm -A • .1 fli.-r.-m \. j r 
sion of the thJldratt <» daatk', nod 
J'k>r«jll Mrar\handwin>? Lid., of 
Windsor, Onlnrui, Illustrated it. 
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Then it came time to bake the 
bread. "That's overtime tot me. " 
said the cow "I'm a dropout and 
never learned how," said the duck. 
"I'd lose my welfare benefits." 
said the pig "If I'm the only one 
he/ping, that's discrimination." 
said the goose 




"Then I will.' 
And she did. 



said the little red tier). 




She baked five loaves of 
fine bread and held them 
all up for the neighbors 
to see, They $11 wpnted 
some, demanded a share. 
But the red hen said. 
"No, I can rest for a while 
and eat the five loaves 
myself." 



REPRINTS "The /.ir/.V Hfl If™ Mvi'-rfW ' may 
be ttbtaiiwd from Motion' * lluninem. I&lit 11 St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 20006. frier: 1 tt>49 copies, 35 cent* 
each; ■',() t'j 99. 30 cent* each: 100 to 999. 17 cento each; 
1.000 or mare, 14 cents each. Please enclose remittance 
with artier. 
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The wheat grew tall and 



ripened into golden grain. 
"Who will help me reap 
my wheat?" asked the 
little red hen. "Not I," 
said rhft duck "Out of my 
classification. " said the 
pig. "I'd lost; my seniority,' 
said the cow. "I'd lose my 
unemployment insurant:*', " 
said the goose. 





"Excess pro/its," cried the cow 
"Capitalistic leech," screamed 
the duck "Company fink," 
grunted the pig "Equal rights. " 
Ye fled (he goose And they 
hurriedly painted picket signs 
and marched around the little 
red hen singing. "We shall 
overcome, " and they did. 



for when the farmer came. 

he said. "You must not be greedy. 

little red hen Look at the 

oppressed cow. Look at the 

disadvantaged duck Look at 

the underprivileged pig. 

Look at the less fortunate goose. 

You are guilty of making 

second class citizens of them." 





But . but. " said the little 
red hen. "I earned the bread " 

'Exactly. " said the wise farmer . 
"That r$ the wonderful tree 
enterprise system, anybody in 
the barnyard can earn as much as 
he wants. You should be happy 
to have this freedom In other 
barnyards, you'd have to give all 
five loaves to the farmer 
Here you give four loaves to 
your sulfermg neighbors " And 
they lived happily ever after, 
including the little red hen. 
who smiled and clucked "I am 
grateful, t em grateful " 

But her neighbors wondered 

why she never baked any 

more bread. fcM:> 




Virginia Knauer: 

What She Tells 
the President 
About Consumers 
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Mrs. Knauer has plenty of contact with the public as she reports on federal activity 
in the consume! field, and lets citizens have then say. Here, she's in Fafeigh, /V. C. 



When [Ve.sidenl Nixon made one of 
his frequent visit* to the daily con- 
fere rue of Kin Hip ;idvwen»ori domeslic 
iasuea. hta attention wait practically 
■ ivinu|HjliKed by Mri*. Virjcinut Knauer , 
hia special assistant for consumer 
affdb*. 

'"You never gave us ;t rhjiiwe to 
get a word in," one of her male 
itiUortRues grumbled Inter. 

Her explanation was typically di- 
fwl "Mv problem* ;ire much more 
imimrtanl," 

Men. Kruiucr, an attractive, blimrtc 
gT'indimither at 55, carries that sense 
of mission throughout Lho upper 
r»- i ■ in> 11! i hr fi-diTiil pr<vernmi>n|. it ad 
t'i meetings of consumer, business and 

Other «nni[>s 1 1 m in t! In ii 1 1 1 1 j ■ - rainirv. 

"I'm vigorously prrxrmBumer,'' ahe 
■a.vii. adding: "I've nevr IV' 1 1 I hat 
being prom maimer whh lieing anli- 
huMmwL We wnnt lo gn after the 
cnxiks in the marketplace, not after 
ethical business." 

President Nixon naked Mrn. Knauer 
to bond up ihu Office of Consumer 
Affairs for him in April. 



KdHKHT T. OHAY. authtr of thin arti- 
ef*. in an anmiaui editor of Nation** 
Hunt nr.-,*. 



T'«t;iy. slit's.^ t-111 husi.isi n .is ihe 
day she took the job. 

"It's probably l>een iht- most ex- 
citing year of my life," she uya, "It's, 
been a very great year for the con- 
sumer." 

The Nixtin Adnumsir.il inn, Mrs. 
Knauer says., "has produced the first 
consumer program coordinated m 
il l' i 1 . 1 1 level ii nd ha* sent to 
Congress prujawaln fur far-reaching 
new procedures in this field." 

And. she says, the increasing parti- 
cipation of business in consumerism 
lin£> been another highly imporlanl 
development. 

■•BuHiiu*fi lender.- huve rt*|»ondiid 
■ iitwi ru< i ively," Mr*. Kruiut?r re 
poru, citing such specifics a* the 
"Bustnese-Cn maimer Relation* Code" 
announced by the Chamber of Com- 
mein« of the. United Slates aa part of 
a progrnin covering n wide range of 
consumer intprtsta. 

Presidential pipeline 

M rs, Knauer'* official life is gener- 
ally divided among three pnncipnl 
tnruni* the White House, Congress 
.mil Hf >f-n j-. inn pl.itioniw I liroii^lnml 
I he country. 

■'IlllMlllllv." Stic C\jl|.Jl[l-i ' IIH 



job is (o iidviHj.-' (hi- iVfidf ni. la ln> n 
pipeline between him and I he ion- 
numer, to advise Congresa on the 
Administration's, proposals end the 
consumer'* point of view, nnd to re- 
port to the public on what'* happen, 
in |t in Washington on consumer is- 
sues " 

Aa a member of the White House 
team, Mrs. Knauor sny«, "I have the 
Fresldenta ear. He has given me full 
support in all of our programs." 

She keciw him briefed un develop- 
menta in the consumer field nnd her 
report* frequently form the basis for 
Administration action. 

When. fi»r example, sin- wiis dLs- 
i orbed to learn that ODnaynafM who 

wr to the government with com- 

plaintH were simply being notified 
thai their le<ier« had U-en ri'lerred 
10 such-and-such an agency, Mm. 
Knauer look the matter in the While 
House. 

With the PYenidenl's approval, a 
plan was adopted under which copies 
of < be leiwrs nre forwarded to ihe 
chief executives of companies men- 
tioned in them 

In Ihe "hot dog dispute,' 1 Mrs. 
KiLiuer took on a member of the 
l*rt>Hiilenl V Cabinet .Hid w.ii- upheld 
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Virginia Knauer continued 




The President s special assistant on consume/ a/fairs 
in her office. Her job often takes her away from it 



She wanted a 30 per rent maximum 
set on fat content of frankfurters, 
wl.ili \\;r\ jlture Secretary Clifford 
M, Hardin favored a higher level. 
The Argument escalated to national 
attention. 

Finally, "the President picked up 
the telephone and railed me to talk 
about if." Mrs. Knauer recalls, She 
argued for the 30 per cent level—and 
won. 

She was to applaud hoi dog pro- 
ducera Later, when the AgTuulture 
Department announced in its iLrnt 
report on the new standard that the 
actual fat figure was averaging 27 
per cent.) 

Mrs. Knauer's reports and other 
i-otiuiiuniuutions Uj the President 
include legislative mommt.-mlid inns. 
Her vie ww played a key role in the 
consumer proposals he sent to Con- 



A woman "« work 

Her wide-ranging dullest in Wash- 
ington and throughout the country 
make for grueling, hectic days. 

On one sunny spring day recently, 
she was at the While House at 7 a.iii. 
for one of the daily sessions in which 



she and other Nbcon advisers meet 
wiili John Rhrtiihman, Lop Preaidcri- 
l ial assistant for domestic affairs. 

From there, it was a short dnsh to 
her sixth- floor office in a now federal 
building looming over the While 
Houw area. 

After quick sessions at her desk 
with staff aides. Mrs. Kiuiuer wu* on 
her way to Nm E»nnl Airport for a jet 
trip to Raleigh, N. C, where she was 
to apeak to I la; 1. 000- n ■ember North 
Carolina Consumer Council, 

The plane was late arriving in 
Raleigh. A driver sent to nveet Mrs. 
Knauer gave up and left the airport 
tiefore she arrived. Mm. Knauer, 
who travel* alone in tourist class on 
official trips "our budget won" I allow 
anything else," she ex pin ins i had 
to fend Tor herself in get ting to the 
meeting site. 

Slit 1 delivered her Bivech, n timely 
warning that spring always brings out 
fraudulent offers for home repairs at 
supposedly Hi tractive price* "Con- 
sumers should deal with reputable 
firms, not the fly-by-nighlers,"' she 
I old the audiemth 

Noting that two lji t!in<* in the area 
had pro|«owd rate increases, Mrs 



Knauer suggested guidelines for con- 
sumer appraisal of such requests — 
need for generating capacity, f dkjkyjl 
rnsts of anti|K>tlulion equipment and 
adequacy of the state utilities oom- 
nuiwion. 

"Your mill lira should tell you 
frankly whether they luive enough 
supplies to meet your demands." she 
said "If the answer is No, then rate 
increases may be justhled to build 
the necessary power facilities — to 
tmrniw I he mnnf-y, lo purchase the 
land, to pun [muc Lite fjel" 

In I'ornhiSTing pollution, she said, 
"Just as the utilities liave a social 
responsibility to install effective 
equipment and to protect and pre- 
serve our environment, so, too, many 
xinsumers may have tn ahare nl 
leti5t purl of the burden of cost, 



Keeping her cool 

Mra. Knauer's delivery remains 
low-keyed even when her listeners 
try to put Iter on the spot, but it's 
not always Kisy U<r her in koep cool. 

Though she gave a dulailwi preaeiv 
tation in ttnleigh on I he utility issue, 
one of the first quest k>na was how 
consumers could tell whether rate in- 
creases were needed 

"That's what the whole point of 
my speech was about," she replied 
with more (ban a irace o| exaspera- 
tion. 

After leas than an hour at ihemeoi- 
ing, Mrs. Knauer was on her way 
back to the airport for a return trip 
to Washington, where tier af lentuoii 
was lilted with appointments to dis- 
cuss conaumer legislation with mem- 
bers of Congress. 

On another of her days, instead of 
bending home at fi o'clock after a full 
work schedule, she took a long bun 
ride nut lo Dulles Airimrt and n 
flight to Houston. Tel., lo tn- ready 
to speak the next morning to a South- 
ern (las Association convention 

Her speech mentioned complaints 
her office bad received from cus- 
tomers of gits t ■ riil iki.-lric utilities, 
many of them dealing wilh service 
mi ntV a Tier lulls were paid bul tini 
prci|Hrrtyi redlU'd b> a hntkv computer. 
lOne aut-h letter, she recalled, began 
by saying: "Mrs. Knauer, I'm writ ing 
this to you by candlelight."] 

Mrs. Knauer recommended, as she 
has to other industry group*, eainb- 
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IWinit-ri! nf cor|-orute office* of can- 
•urner affairs under direction nf ex- 
ecutives of vice presidential ur higher 
rank. 

"I am pleased to nolo that a num- 
l*-r n!'nri;.iEtLK.n ions have followed ni\ 
retTimmetidalionfl,"' she told the Aw* 
eiation. whose members are in the go* 

production, rli^lril r equipment 

liumness. 

She also cited, ns she frequently 
dues, such business innovations as the 
Whirlpool Corp/B "cool line" a toll 
free telephone link for customer* who 
need information or quick service, or 
want to regisler complaints. 

And hIic fulled rcl H'lUir.m to the 
policy of Marvin Chandler, hourd 
chairman of Northern Illinois G;ls 
Co., who personally rendu and an- 
swers conaumer mail within -18 hours 
of its receipt, 

Afic-r the f c<fY'i h. w 1 1 1 1 ■ h had '<■■■ <> 
rescheduled on Ihe program to allow 
Mrs. Knauer 'ii gel kick to Washing- 
ton for hi ill unrulier I'opiml Mill 
tueel ing, she was ofT to the nlrpcirt by 
mid-morning. 

Tuning in the top roan 

Mm. Knouts- constantly is tolling 
lnmiiufwnu'n thai top ffxei-utivc* 
nhould become directly involved in 
company consumer programs "When 
ihe top man is tuned in, ao is everyone 
else m the organization," » the way 
she puts it. 

Relaying consumer complaints re- 
ceived by government offices, in- 
cluding her own. to chief corporate 
officers not only reassures consumers, 
she feels, bm helps to (jet the execu- 
i ives involved. 

"A tot of them are cloistered in 
executive suitus or hoard rooms and 
have iH'itime isolated from consumer 
problem*," she says, "But when re- 
port* of failure in their own organiza- 
tions are laid rij»hi on their desks, 
they move with great dispatch 

"And they write hack to timiik us 
for bringing conditions to I heir nti. n 
tion Nowmpnny president want* his 
customers saying they won't buy his 
product a second time." 

Mrs Knauer talked about herself 
and her job in a series of interviews 
with Nation's Businbsh in airplnnes 
criss- crossing the country, in taxis 
and even, hi uric point, in a minibus 
dashing around and under parked 
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jet-, as ii carried her from one ,'tirlinc 
to another si the Atlanta, Ga.. air* 

Jinrl 

She's traveled nearly 7t).(KX) miles 
in the 14 months since she took 
on the job, and report* the number 
of letters the Office of Consumer 

Affair* i-^eives from the puhli> h;is 
jumped to 3.500 a month, more than 
double the rate under the previous 
Administration. 

She's a gracious and charming lady 
who at the Same time is a skilled 
political veteran. While she carefully 
avoids criticism of her predecessor, 
Betty Furness of refrigerator com- 
mercial Tame, Mrs. Knauer obviously 
is Striving for a man- w. 1 i- handed 
approach. 

1 don't believe liiat, if you Ret 
three complaints shout i ousters, you 
should go out and blast the entire 
appliance industry," she says. 

Flcr office budget jumped to 
$810,000 in the fiscal year that just 
began, up from $451 ,000. She'd over- 
come 1-be limits of the lower amount 
by "borrowing" personnel from vari- 
ous other government upein k-n mil 
convincing the Budget Bureau they 
were needed, (When an aide recently 
questioned whether the budget would 
allow a summer intern program Mrs. 
Knauer was planning, she replierl 
cheerfully thai ii was going ahead 
and "we'll hold a cake sale in the 
lobby to raise the money If we have 
to."., 

Causes of consumerism 

She traces lite current wave of in- 
terest in consumerism back to the late 
19£Wb. adding Ihnt il "really gained 
momentum in the 1960s." 

A rapidly expanding technology 
ihnt led to many new products whs 
among the factors thai gave the 
movement impetus, Mrs. Knauer 
feels. For one thing, "there was more 
confusion" as buyers had to make 
more decisions, slje says, "and out of 
thin came a nwti for nu.rv .-nnsum^r 

mformatinn.'' 

And demands for continually im- 
proverl product*, rcmiliorj in "gadgets 
becoming so technically complies ted 
lending in turn to increased costs for 
service. Shortages of qualified repair-' 
man added another . iirn-ilicni»n. 

"The American buyer i» a restless 
buyer, looking f<">T th»- lai*-*- und 



brightest." Mrs. Knauer noted "Look 
how often we change cars ," 

Some shoddy products and prob- 
lems over warranties ist-v." fun her 
complication*, she adds -"nobody 
read* wurriuH ies um il si , met rung go-* 
wrong," 

Computers that bill for goods not 
purchased or demand payment* al- 
ready made are another cause of con- 
sumer frustration, Mrs. Knauer says, 
along with self-service stores that 
provide little if any recourse for dis 
satisfied customers. 

Business has done much to meet 
fcjrh j iruhlemt atid tO help in mans 
consumer programs, Mrs. Knauer 
s-iys. Fur example *Im- ri-j»>rlH. "husi 
v.--.-.- huv dotie « gr«'.'il 'IcjI 10 ptOVlill 

utformation" for one of her office's 
current projects -drafting guidelines 
for consumer educational activities. 

Mrs. Knauer traveled 8 circuitous 
nuite lii reach her preaenl p(«t as the 
nation's fop o Hi rial on consumer 
affairs. 

She is the wife of a promiu.-in 
Philiidel|>li;n attorney and mother of 
u son and daughter, both now mar- 
ried. 

For a long time, bar imeresl^ out- 
side her home had been in fine arts, 
including antiques. A University of 
iVnrmvlvansa graduate, she went on 
to the Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
in Florence, July, and later taught in 
the arts field. 

Bui in ls>52, she neooired :in in- 
terest that was to change the course 
of her life, *'I was one of the original 
"Citizens for Eisenhower,' " Mra. 
KniiU"r reiull* With her hujibiind, 
she iieeaiop active in politics. 

Thai work took her, successively, 
to tin; chairmanship of the Republi- 
sh i omuuuif >>f l*ennsvlvfoun's 
Filth Congressional District, to the 
vice chairmanship of the Philadelphia 
G. O. P. committee, to eighl yearn on 
the City Council and finally to tho 
job of directing her state's Bureau of 
< iiiwiiiii'f l'rol<i'tu,n She was run- 
ning ihsl ejctensive operation, with 
five regional offices, when she was 
tapiied for the national post. 

The Pennsylvania experiontv was 
Invaluable, Mrs. Knauer say*. "1 
know how effective state consumer 
agencies can be: they ore a little closer 
to the people." 

She does not think her pr- ■•• 
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office needs to establish any vast new 
bureaucracy throughout the country 
to earn,' out iis current and | imposed 
aanignmenia but feel* it ran. for the 
most part, work through existing 
regional office*. 

The President's proposals 

One of Mrs. Knauer "s main tasks is 
rallying Congressional support for 
President Nixon"- proj-o-tnlK in I he 
mummer field. 

He has recommended legwiat ion to: 

• Put into federal law an authoriza- 
lion for the Office of Consumer 
Affairs as a regular agency of his 

• ■tine, where it now t-xims rnniy hy 
virtue of an ex«:utive order. Giving 
it atatuUiry authority, the President 
Baid, would "give every American 
eons imer ii penruuwni. voice in ttw 
White House." 

• Mm a Wish within the J urn ice De- 
partment a Consumer Protection 
Division, which would represent con- 
sumer interests before federal agencies 
RSjd the federal courts, would conduct 
conferences, survey* and investiga- 
tions on consumer matters, and would 
request federal tests of products in- 
volved in agency or court proceed- 
ingn. 

• Authorize the new Justice Depart- 
ment unit to prosecute cases involv- 
ing 1 1 KjwM'ified types of r^unsumer 
Ir .uij i-r deception. 

• Allow the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to seek preliminary injunctions 
nnd restraining orders to prevent con- 
sumer fraud, and to act in matters 
"affecting" interstate commerce in 
stead of merely dealing with mutters 
"in" interstate commerce. 

• Permit so- culled "doss action*' 
auiis for damages hi mat* whure the 
Justice Depart me.tit or FTC hHtl won 
judgment* in any of the 1 1 designated 

;iri-nrs 

• Kxpnnd consumer education prtv 
Krame and authorize government 
review of processes used by various 
laboratories and other urganixatiooa 
to teat product*- Findings about the 
tests would be published. 

Many consumer advocates say the 
President's retommendn lion* fall far 
short of what they want. 

They have urged, among: other 
things, that the mnaumer office be 
converted into some type of hide 
pendent sai|icr.!igencY that would have 



UBprecedented powers over the mti- 
duct of business. 

Abo, they would like to see doss 
action suits |>ermitted against any 
business on any grounds, without the 
Administration's proposed prerequi- 
site of «ua,-es»ful government court 
action nnd iit? proviso thai tuits lit 
limited to specified area*- Mr, Nixon 
hurt said ihis would lead to haraftfl- 
ment of legitimate buainctut with 
nuisance coses. 

On the other hand, other consumer 
advocate organisation* and some 
busin ess groups have challenged as- 
pect* of the President's plan for 
different ri'.ismw. They tjuestion the 
need for a new consumer unit within 
the .hint ice Depart ment . find whether 
any type of class action lefcwLiliuii in 
needed. 

They suKiatsi that, rather than 
create an exiluaivc unit in one Do- 
inirimcnt, any federal agency with 
specialized knowledge on a given 
issue he asked u> rupre^nt mrmutiief 
in i ureaia in various proceedings. They 
also note that the Federal Trade 
CnmnitKhHin has Iftng had jurisdiction 
in consumer fraud actions. Strength- 
ening the FTC. they hold, would 
make more sense ihan creating a m.-w 
agency to compete with it. 

They also ipjefsinn whether cLww 
action units in which the final de- 
< irtiou w»uld apply to all persons in a 
designated group, such us buyers of 
u specific product would achieve the 
result* their proponents predict. Here 
again, a revitalized FTC that could 
prevent frauds, rat her than machinery 
that assumes they will hapjien, is 
viewed by many consumer advocate* 
Bfl the- wiser course. 

An extensive reorganization of the 
FTC. iiiimiimcvd recently, goes part 
way toward achieving some Adminis- 
tration goals for the agency, but legis- 
lation will be needed to reach others, 

t'ongrt-wtiorLiI approval will In- re 
quired, far example, on the proposal 
to allow the FTC to obtain pre- 
lirntnary injunctions or retraining 
ardors. The rent raiiiinc order idea is 
kicking up sume hurineas opposition, 
because a businessman accused of 
deceptive practice doesn't, have a 
riwWMTi to reply before an order to 
cease is issued. Under I he injunction 
imwdure. he does have (hat clmn< c. 

Meanwhile, advocates of a hard 



line in consumer bill-- s> i.rnl v i. tnrii-« 
before Congressional committees, and 
tin- mage i.- si't for flour briilles over 
the basic iasu«e of a consumer super- 
agency and wide open class action 
suits. The results will have major im- 
paci on i he condor! of tnisiness far 
into the future. 

Mystery at the White House? 

Some opponents of the Nixon 
consumer plan delight in Irving to 
IMirtray Mrs. Knauer as a captive of a 
mysterious White f iouae power bloc. 
She doesn't take *uch talk kindly. 
"I'm not a brainless child and 1 resent 
Iwing irpated like one," she snaps. 

(-Ju est ions on why the Administra- 
tinn did not go (or unlimited das* 
action follow her in her travels, as 
advocates of that course keep i:laim- 
ing I hat a deluge of litigat ion will 

emniehiiw lead in. |.i.n, mi u.n khi 

for consumers, 

"I get tired of answering that one," 
Mrs. Knauer says. "Wide open •■lass 
act inn would put a cruHhing burden 
an the federal courts and could dam- 
age ethical husim-*- ni.>f-dlwBly>ThB 
President has developed a responsible 
point of view-" 

Mrs. Knauer considered it an im- 
portant plus for hc-r office when, at 
Mr. Nixon's jiersnnal direction, she 
was designated one of the top aides 
to participate in While House ses- 
sions on domestic affairs. 

"Tin? President lh Irving to make 
this job more visible and lo broaden 
the scope of our ac( ivities." she says. 

She views her job as one of "tre- 
mendous" challenges, 

"Businessmen have eome to realize 
thin thing ih here to slay." wiic uayK of 

the consumer movement, "and they 

can pl.iv a Itev role in helping to make 
it an elfmlive movement \silhin the 
free enterprise system." 

She rc|nir(K ahr- found one of tin' 
nieH imprei-j«ive i tinmienlarii-i* im the 
consurner in the finale of "The Con- 
sumer Revolution," u slide priMenla- 
tion by tin- ChninlM-r i»f * "uunaern. < ..( 
the l ialid Slater 

It ends will) the comment: "The 
ancient Greeks wrote that 'Nothing 
endures hut change." In our own rest- 
less, revolutionary jigc, buainesa nut^! 
become the architect of change" 

Mrs. Kiuiuer cominctili*: I »jin'l 
think of any hkltci .alv in/." END 
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Keep an Eye 
on the IRS 

Government lawyers are interpreting the Tax Reform Act of 1969, 
and they could produce some unpleasant surprises 
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James Dring. head of the IRS regulatfons division, directs teams of lawyers drafting gutdel/nes. 




The Tun RH'.-rm A. I ..I 1V'»H .,i 
tows a five-year write-off on of 
fixing up dwelling unit* renled to 
ttiuinls willi low ur inu<kTLile in- 

Ttrrnwi 

Sounds fairly oxplit-tt, doesn't it? 
But . . . 

Dom the enl ire coax of rehabUiUi- 
ItriK n tomintri ml rt-milenti.il huihiine 
ify? 

If not, how do you prorate the 
<W 

Arc tenants tonsiilm-d "■liiw-in 
firno" il th«-y'ro i-olU-jjf studi-til-d gel 
ting ii weekly ri!''. L Iron. MmKU " 

\Vh21t hn|)[»TjK if tiu> ionium* who 
qualified I lit* building fur the fast 



wrile-olT move out anil hieht-r income 
familien move in';' 

Tin**.* are among the quwl iona l.hnt 
internal Revenue Service lawyer* am 
grappling with mar© than 6 1 ■; niunllut 
if [<>r |ktuMu|Ec of the massive tax act. 

Nearly 170 s**tgnmenln for inter 
pro ting various sections of the tnw 
have been handed out to 45 IRS law- 
yer* who taw month* of mudy. n- 
Search, discuiwonn and writing and 
rewriting jru irk-hot*, rcgulatnm* -mil 
new lax forma. 

The r^idlri will be im(>or1.m: for 
buiiinownien, There are still a lot of 
new dt'Vt'lf]]irn<'iu-i, nnri |htIi .ni,- 
surprise*. in store involving the legis- 



lation, which wn* ruftbed through 
iVrngrefw ir> iIk 1 - I ■ »h L i i « days <»F the 
1909 eawiurt- 

Ta* lawyers, account urit a and fi- 
nancial eiw-u lives are among (bow* 
keeping a dose eye on the procedure 
by which the new law's languor' will 
bo trnnriUitod int" dulUrs-Hnd-oonU 
mandates on buainene. 

J i would Ik- well worth \he time of 
tiny liuMun-wtiiMn toMiuiv tin- Frtlrrnl 
Itrtii-hr, wln-r.- ill-' new regulations 
will be published as they are la»ued. 
OiHx'uMir in in I In.' Hiiffitrt. you umkdlv 
have only 30 daya to "comment" on 
ii tx!i'i>rt» ii rum* into cfloi'l 

iYou urn subscribe to the Regimer. 
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Keep an Eye on the IRS continued 



:i .1 ,i':v r.'|niri 4>u federal government 
admini-'ir.ituo, purchasing, contract 
tmd other development*, for $25 & 
year. Write the Superintcndrnt of 
Documen la, Washington . D.C. 20401.) 

Comment has mciin t much 

Comment from himinnssnirn and 
outside tax expert* about nro|x>rted 
IRS regulation* in the past h.is led li> 
revision* or even abandonment of 
some iirnjfoaals a* new information 
whs produced. In Hit? simplex world 
of the tax guideline, every word and 
even the punctuation marks inn 
have .. loaning affecting 

K- Martin W.jrlhy. IRS rhii-r 
counsel And juwislioii general counsel 

of I In- Treasure D,-..,- m. reports 

thiU the various decisions will bo 
fnrthioming over the next several 
monltis. 

Until they are. any* Scott l\ 
Cramptnn, chairman of the Anieri- 
11111 Bar Association's tax section, 
there will be a "Rood deal of driving 
by the seal of your punts" In dealing 
with [he now law. 

"Were all :ini<iinis In see thetn." 
he Rays. "Until we Bel I hem, we won't 
areas thai are cmpbaniyed 
OT dc-emphiuibtcd in the mtcrprcia- 
tkuts." 

Could IRS devtsiona spark disputes 
leading in a rash of eourt suit* over 
the new law? "Tux legislation usually 
involve* ;i tot of problem* mid we 
have no reason to think this taw 
will hiive nny toss or any more than 
tiausl," Mr I 'r^mpr-nti 

The American Inst H in« of Certified 
Public Accountants lias already l»e- 
gun a detailed study 10 determine 
"the kinds of things that have to be 
done to make If. a he-tier Art." That 
might involve both interpretive rul- 
inland additional, <orre>-1ive legfcla- 
lion, a H|Mife«-sni.»n sa> *■ The iiisnum.- 
Ix nnt (oncemed (hat the big job of 
drafting guideline* will pose ;iny 
immediate mnjor problems fur Ku-^- 
newsmen because many provisions do 
not lake effect until the end of this 
year. However, it sava delay in issuing 
new regulations could spell trouble. 

IK.S ffthu mi* ivi-r,' in-ver tar .>wi\ 
when the tax law was being ham- 
mend out in a series of compromises 
in Congress When President Nixon's 
signature on the bill marked the end 



of 1 he legislative phase, the ESS 
opened a new chapter. 

First came a series of meetings. In 
•vhkh the bill was- analysed section 
by section and a lift of "regulations 
projects" drawn up. 

About 4(1 per com of 1 hem deal with 
1 "h.-iritnhle i-ontrihutionfl .nal exempt 
organization*, including the founda- 
tions 1. ti.il sparkid tamli <«f thu 
controversy over the tax bill. 

Other areas of more general interest 
to business im lurk, capital Rains, n>it- 
uxnl nwaircfs. farm losses, taxation 
of financial institutions, municipal 

lnmrJ.-i, I L 1 1 -11 1 ■ *um distribution n1 pen- 
sion payment*, mull ipli- inr|Hirai inns. 
. • >r ) k ir.i I debt , rfotiiitlion* uf earmd 
i 1 LLf>Ei ll ( und ttiinttuui!) tax preferences. 
In ihofti the work isivers much of the 
minpe of the tax bill itself. 

Setting priorities 

An early s!f-p was arr;ingthg lla- 
work inlo priority categuriea related 
to the limes when various 1 i «s* of 
ihc hill take effect and to the extent 
of their applkuLion. 

Tt»p |>riority, for example, W.-l* 
given to withholding, the tax tirea 
,c:ih brimdusi impact on em ploy erw 
and employe* alike. Purls of I he 
l>-in.*kiiinn affect In g lurrcnt dei inionsi 
tame next. 

Farther down on the list are com- 
plex matters which Concrete, without 
sotting a deadline, decided ahould 
not lake effect until the IRS com- 
pletes work on the regulations. 

Mr. Worthy haw taken ni-lk>n lo 
I In- dra* tins nt ri-^.ili.-mns !r..tn 
both the procedural and mechanical 
siandpoinl.«< 

"We intend to get them out as rea- 
ninahly soon afl vrc an." he iuiv^ 

Too much time and effort in the 
past wart spent by lawyers at lower 
ei helons making jwlky decisions on 
IBS regulations that were overruled 
ftt the top, Mr, Worthy say* Thu 
I'Vi. I M illed regulationa would COmo 
houncing back with the order: "Mtart 
all over." 

To the young, shin sli.i-ved lawyer 
who hud wr>rk<sl his wav through 
|iondernu« tax lames and filled a 
wastebasket to ovcrflmsing with his 
own rejected drafts, this was fruatra- 
lion nt its height. 

To Mr. Worthy, it waa also need- 
lessly time-consuming. He devised a 



abort at t The lawyer given the assign- 
ing n of rlra fling a |n)lic>'-makinR re- 
gulatk>n now writes 11 rntiao summing 
up 1 he ismj<ifl to Vie covered and srndu 
it in s newly (Tested "Regulntioiis 
Policy Committee" at the very top 
level nf IRS, The Committee sei* the 
l»»lky and the Attorney working on 
that particular regulation follows 
through. 

A propoited regulation may go 
through as many as 12 drafts and run 
up to 2fX) to 300 pages. Constant, re- 
typing was a bniiieneck until I he 
t-hief i-rnin^fl dirfi os] they be put on 
fafie whu'h could be fed into ty|ie- 
writers, and p<ilehed for revlslona and 
corrections where needed. More ex- 
tensive use of copying oqutpment is 
now standard procedure. 

Any bill the length of the new tax 
measure it run.- hundreds of |*i pes 
and fiassed in such Finnic is bound in 
have some unforeseen results. 

A < asc of uv.Tk lit 

One is a eljissie case of legislative 
overkill. 

Congressmen susrl the 1 US had lonji 
frowned on the practice of issuing 
tax-exempt stale or local "arbitrage" 
bonds — 'those sold to raise cash that 
wsm, in turn, invested at higher inler 
esl rates, usually in federal HjfTi'rings- 

The Supremo Ucairl long ago uji 
hiiid the policy of issuing lax free 
government bonds on ( be t heory they 
enabled governments to carry out 
their proper functions. 

But critkl ot 1 he itrbiirage bond 
lechnic(ue itmniered lhai "investing 
money is nut a govermuvtiial func- 
tion." 

Si f Y,MU!-e:-.H -arolc into tin- l.u ln« 
a provision to deny tux exemption 
on municipal bonds issued solely 10 
raise money for investments. 

The language employed was so 
s«i-i)iing, however, ihiil (he statute 
nnw appan-nlh mviTs such nrc;is ;ih 
arbitrage bonds tasued to raise money 
to finance losns to college studenta, 
to purchase various types of mort- 
gages or to buy land for rtutak to 
veterans, 

James Dring, head of the IBS legls- 
laitive and regulations division, says; 
"We did not mean to go nearly 1hat 
i';ir The .ilnise we are Irving 10 cure 
din'sn'l require thut exiremv n tnea- 
sure." 
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K Martin Worthy, fntsrnaf Revenue's chief counsel 
with the tar-reaching policy issues that crop up in 
writing regulations to implement the Tax Reform Act 



S deals / f piKl-.ir, ™ 

/ /y plemtmlfld w 

/ not mended 

* mnnvnt mlcs 



Ruling* to be made on capital gains 
llU'luiJv Ihnw lhn! cover trc'.itiliK 

» franchisor's continuing interact in a 
f ranch ist-d *-nu h m a* ordinary in 
come, not capital xnins- 

Msny guidelines will I* needed on 
foundations and the other tax-exempt 

tirg-mxcaliiH* 

There must be detailed rule* on 
the law's pnivLsum nt|utriiLp pay- 
ment of taxes on income from un- 
related businesses uwimI hv exempt 

While a drug store run by a non- 
profit hospital is iJearJy related 10 
(he fiinvt ions of ili.' Iiu^iiilal, for ex- 
ample, there jire nuiny gray iirea*. 

Regulation* 1 1 Ij-^ * will N- nii.-ded h> 
govern conversion ill ilit- multiple 
corpora t ion tax to a basis on which all 
jointly wwned cor iwrat ions will if 
taxed as one, with only one entity 
en Li tied lo the $25,000 exemption 
thill new inn In- 1 [ iimr.fl b\ .-n h r.l 

several coriJor.ilioiiH nrtrl<-r the Hmn- 
nwnerahip. 

In nil, the Tax Refcinn At:t rendered 
obsolete at least 167 existing Internal 
Revenue Service regulations, 

Temporary rules 

In snmf nisi™ 1 fju] mrary regula- 
tions will Ite issued wher<' needed 
pending firuil tut ion The temporary 
guides are not as detailed and ore im- 
wilhonl arivam* notice, 
emphasize* that they are 
ii* substitutes for per* 



Now, the UlS is puzzling aver 
whether it can ease the law's impmct 
through regulations, or whether addi- 
tbmil li-gbdalbn will be needed to 
clarify ii so arbilrugr hoods intended 
ff>r :i vjiUrl social purpose'' can • on 
tinue to be tax-exempt. 

iiiiiul undiTwriu-rs will need firm, 
clear-cui rules to kmm when- ihcv 
stand, JRS officials my. 

Conflict on interest 

AihjiIu-i' prodlem has arisen I'ruin a 
[HinsiLilu conflict in two different sec- 
tions of the law dealing with cor- 
purine debl Tlx.- House Ways mid 
Means Committee wrote in u section 
to prevent claims that sttxk equity 



Issued for corporate acquisition* Is 
really debt. 

The IRS had sought authority to 
tftpuo regulation* i-lnrifyuiR the dis- 
tinction* between debt and stock. no 
it could be determined which com- 
pany pay menu were tax-deductible 
interest, and which were- nondeduc- 
tible dividends. 

While the < "o in mil \-y and IKS pro- 
posils liad ii|i[M.'.-ired to he alterna- 
tives, both were in ihe tax law's finnl 
version, and "it may he difficult to 
reconcile them," Mr, Dring says. 

Under Lhe lnw's working, what is 
considered debt in one section might 
have to be considered equitv In the 
other, he explain-*. 



Thf- normal m]c-ninking |in>iKt 
invitbt* publication <>f a "notice of 
pri»]Mit44'd rule 11111k iri(j." whiih uin-ris 
the diMir 1 13 iht! 'Mi days ofiummenl 

Such iir^ iiHAii ii>its ns lhe bar a-inn 
cijd inri Jind the CPA iiisiituie are .iIho 
iieing onrwulted before proposed regu- 

I11IKJIIS Lire inmnim.-.-d officLilly 

'1'hi- irrgnni/iil inns prr-d.m- ':i 
locndnuH amount of couunent," lax 
<itfii-i.nU nrfHirt . ahil "wir h'tld n Jut <n~ 
[in.H.-dii^n with interested people." 

Says Mr. Dring: "We don't draft 
ri'jjuLiiion.1 in .1 vacuum. " l^ui, lt>- 
ndds, "'you can have so mnny rnii't- 
ings vou don't hav< 1 imc for nnythins 
else." 

Tin- IRS will breathe a tot easier 
when all the reKulalions hnvt- 

iBHinft. 

Whether iHisiiti^nwn will do lhe 
hunk- nirMlfltfl bO be seen. I. N l> 
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Wake up, America. 
Too many people are forced to drive blind 
on highways that are lighted like graveyards. 
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A light for a life. 

Badly lighted streets 
and highways have helped 
kill 25,000 people since 
1967. And maimed thou- 
sand* more. It should 
never have happened. 
With proper street light- 
ing night accidents might 
be reduced as much as 

Another tragic thought : There's 21-4 times 
greater chance you'll be killed driving at night 
than in the daytime. 

So what's slopping us from lighting up 
America? Money? 

Mr, Taxpayer, you're in the dark. 

Cold facts. The Amencan economy lost 
$163 'J billion in 1969 because of street acci- 
dents. Today it's even worse. But il could 
be stopped. 

In Washington. D.O. alone they saved 
$1 5 million in accident costs with better 
street lighting. 

The age of the low -coat lamp. 
The end of excuses.. 

Blood and money 
don't mix. But the sober 
truth is thai General □ectric T 
has high-intensity lamps that 5 No 1 

can deliver the light that might save lives by 
the thousands — and dollars, by the millions. 
One example is the Lucalox* lamp — also 
called the world'* most efficient white-light 
source. 

!t gives more light — yet costs less to run- 




The evidence can be seen. 

On New York's Avenue of the Americas 
it produces nearly three limes more light 
than the previous lighting system 

flu; photograph shows you the difference. 




In Mary land there's a story that people 
uilri] tixget to turn un thru headlight* when 
driving through Lucalox- lighted streets. 
Nobody'* perfect. 

Or lake our De Luxe While Mercury lamp. 
Makes st reels Iw-aulikil —actually turns every- 
thing more natural. And very 
economical to run. 

And our long-lasting traffic 
lamps that make signals loud 
and clear. Red is red. Green 
is green, 

GE lamps can help you 
in your factory or business — 
or just keeping you 
alive at night. w 




General Electric— so America can see. 
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Corporate 
Ambassadors 
to 

Washington 

Meet the "Rep"— his 
company's eyes and 
ears, and often its mouth, 
in the nation's capital 



Hi* hair u graying. 

H tit politic* are conservative. 

His wife in socially inclined and a 
good hostess. 

Ho has three c hildren who no Longer 
are young, and he lives in one of the 
establish**! MsjryUnd or Virginia 
suburbs thai ring Washington. 

Ml- has liwn with hi* mmpany 
alxait [••> \> .it^ K.ir I Ik- kist fight, he 
hu& run its office in the nation's 
capital. 

Ho known how Washington works, 
.itul who makes ii work. 

Tuui's ci (umjwwne ; irof ilf of <he 
Washington Representative, a highly 
sk illcd, keenly honed company spokes- 
man. It fits no single individual Bui 
it accurately portrays the average, as 
revealed in .1 detailed survey trcide hv 



Thu article i» based on tint fttrthenrning 
book, "Corporate A mbafautditrn to Wash - 
tfigUm," \$54fi. The American tint- 
i.r.nry Center for thr Study of I'ru.xit'' 
Enterprise. Washinftftm, D. C. 20016) 
by Robert W. Milkr, director, and 
Jimmy D. J'^mnn, auutant director. 



American University's Center for the 
Study of Private Enterprise. 

In effect, the "Reps" are corporate 
ambassadors Id Washington. They 
don't ail carry the same title. Some 
have Vice President lettered on l heir 
office doors, dome have Manager. Bui 
all wear the same hat. 

They ore the corporation's eyes 
and ears in Washington and often 
its mouth. 

Usually, they report to their firm's 
president or a senior vice president. 

Same 300 of them work in the 
Federal City. In addition, they have 
about 3,000 assistants full-time or 
|iarr-tirrn' Their mltuence fur oxiTjeds 
their number. And their number is 
growing. 

Mainly, they're sources of mfornifl- 
tion about whn t Washington is do- 
ing or may da. Few big businesses 
today are immune from the consc- 
quencca of thoM' tlt-i tuion*. 

They're nlso a bridge between 
businvsH and government. 

"One of my main missions, when 1 
came to Washington." says a lop 
Rep, "was in serve mm » belter means 
of communication. I wanted my 
people, and the government people, 
to get to know each other better." 

They are immensely useful, their 
bosses report- 
Asked if they felt their Washington 
Rep was effective, 97 per cent o( 
• ompany i-r. >- i i K ■ 1 1 1 - - r.ii \<- \Uiui 
six. out of 10 an id he aid* one division 
or office more ihnii others. But the 
ns>i reported his effort* benefit equal 
lv .ill division* or' l ho oirnjun^ 

All s.tiil Ihey'd rep In ■* I he imiu now 
on the job if he left. 

What be make* 

Whun the survey was mnde, the 
Washington Rep's a vera ge htise salary 
was nt least S30.000, oIuh. stock up 
tions, bonuses and other Incentives 
which added another $8,000. {He bud 
other fringe benefits, as well usun lly 
fully paid life insurance, with an 
average value of ? 66 ,000. and fully 
paid hospitalization insurance, i 

Some reported total income ot over 
$£0,000 .md more than one was paid 
over $100,000. 

The lowest retorted base salary wji* 
$1-1,000. Avemge starting salary was 
$19,0? I. 

Since I ht- survcv ferler d empkyeW 



have received p:iy rawes, which 
most certainly has caused similar jxiy 
hikes for thr- Washington Heps It'-; 
estimated thut their uverage bnfte 
salary today runs fmni $38,000 to 
$44,000. 

Most have Iitw-r.:i1 ex]H>nseai-munis. 
They are expected to entertain a great 
deal and to live on a scale befitting 
the company's prestige and the pres- 
ligeiif 1hn«e w11h whom they do hnsi- 

nesa. 

Many listed their annual expenses 

in the sutvuv. These ; iv> Til fd $-1,170 
for entertainment, S2.JI00 fur trans- 
limi tation and $1,450 for membership 
fees- 
Several listed only the total for 
their "personal" ex | tenses. The an- 
nual average was S10.7W. 

Most belong la one or more of 
Washington's more prestigious coun- 
try clubs, such as Columbia. Congres- 
sional, Chevy Chase or Burning 
Tree. The company pnys niembershiji 
fees. 

All hough wiling i- 1 nnl bis duiin 
job, the Rep's know-how and contacts 
are valuable salex I iwjIm,. 

"I low much have you contributed 
to your corporntion in terms of salts?" 
a group of these top corporate am 
hassttdors was asked. 

The reply, on the average, was 
that the total eaine to more than $20 
million. 

This sales figure was confirmed by 
the chief executive officers of tlie cor- 
porations whun they were asked the 
same question in a biter question- 
naire, 

What he does 

In the |in--l dci ade the Washington 
Rep's mission has undergone drastic 
changes, both in ctnphiisis and scope- 
Tins in lln n sul I i >f I wo major forces: 
the growth r»f Kovi-nuneiti mvidve 
ment in l lie corjKtr.'u ion's dn'isifjti 
making process, and the growth of 
business itself. 

A» busiiii.-ss lui.s grown, no has its 
need for informal iitn u]Joti which to 
base its decision* relative to govern- 
ment. 

Today, there is no largo American 
mrpomtion that, does not weigh 
i lie factor of government in any 
major decision it mnkes. 

The Washington Rep's most basic 
taxi rarilimtrt! on fHify 49 
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Jo/in Forney Rudy, assistant to the executiv«&*G8-Bri&siffent. Goadyvaj Tire S Rubber Co 
and his wife, Caroline Wadden Rudy, at their homo tn suburban Chevy Chase. 




Wi/fiarn fl. Meniern. vice president and 
director, IT& L in the board room of the 
corporation's Washington office. 
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Corporate Ambassadors to Washington 



function is to provide hie company's 
|Hilii->'-mnkerH with information they 
need so they tun make eonqietent 
decisions nbout government action. 

Tilt- information niti^cs over ji wide 
•pftctruni of activities, involving till 
federal officials, agencies or offices 
thai could have on impact upon the 
wtnpany. 

In many instances, the corjKira I e 
aitil^eituador nuaHt divide what infor- 
mation to send. However, the normjiJ 
routine in to muinuiin u steady flow 
tot inromiiilion on all relevant govern 
'nent activities. 

It's used in two ways, mainly. 

First, in pivc I ho company advance 
know ledge of any government action 
which may directly affect lu profit- 
ability. With thin information, man- 
agement may alter its pin mi In mni ., 
K*Jvemment requirement or avoid a 
Burffict. 

Necnnd. to provide advance knowl- 
edge S.O that I hr * ompiiny, through its 
Washington Rep or trade aBtnda- 
l »on. ran have its nay before potential 
Sovcrnment action. Iegir-I.i1 ive nr ad- 
nlstrativR, becomes fact. 
OiM Rep describes his role like this: 
"I am actively engaged on two 
in, fire prevention and fire fight - 
ig- If, somewhere along the line, a 
lireakH mil l«wwn the company 
And the government, my boas looks to 
"*e to put it nut before it mokes too 
uch smoke. 

"But the port I concentrate on is 
Vising my company on where the 
tenlial trouble spols are, so that 
my boss and I can steer the company 
•found them and hi<i|i tlie Fire before 
>l starts. 

"I can't help thinking I bat a pood 
Purl of niy job can be justified b> i J ■ ■ - 
r 'ld Haying: " An ounce of prevent km i.-s 
port h a jKJund of cure.' " 

Vires are not all there is to the 
ttep'« job, however. 

He aim acts aa too ke* man for hi* 
company lo 1-eginlal ive and Exemilivu 
branch official*. Thia requires con- 
tacts w i(h JtS many Congressmen, 
^"nimii hi- chairmen and arfrmitLSl.r.-i- 

lora ut, would MflVt his company, 
A wide circle of friends and ac- 

'I'tniliu , - I-. lor htm. like money In 

^'e hank Much of his value Lo bia 
Company lies in knowing who is the 
r| i;ln man to kcc i»r call. 
To one unacquainted with the 

•ATION'S nuSLVKSS/aULTf 1»T0 



federal bureaucracy, this might «*>m 
wimple. But it isn't. 

One Washington Rep likens it to 
"finding the rabbit trail and the rab- 
bit al the end of it ." 

Say* another; "1 have developed 
special sources. 1 can nuke two or 
three calls and have a lot of informa- 
t ion someone else would nf-ed a month 
to get." 

Tin: art ot the posuible 

The job require* tact, skill and a 
sophisticated sense of what is possible, 
in Washington. 

One Washington Representative 
describe* how he saved his company 
some severe reorganization exjiense: 

"I diwm'cred, ihrough my ion- 
(acta, that one Congressman wan pre- 
paring a bill to remedy some sliady 
practices in the Block purchase plana 
that Some companies were offering 
their employees. 

"We have a plan for our employees, 
and this bill would have mused us to 
revamp with a great denl nf es.pcnr«' 

"The bill was supposed in get rid 
of some bad practices And we were 
for those provisions. However, the 
way ii was written hurt many of the 
good features of the better plana. It 
was an oversight. 

"I irrunediately drafted a memo 
and through the Congressman's ad- 
mimntratiw a replant I w,« able In 
tlrt those provisions rcwrit;, 

'TlieCongresdinau was gr.ilt.flijl.wc 
were happy and it was a better bib " 

The Executive branch is also the 
source of decisions that mil on dl the 
Washington Representative's skills 
as a troubleshooter. One cites this 
example: 

"Our company Imd on lease from 
the Navy a huge, horizontal drilling 
tool. There were only two in exist ence. 
It took several flutenrs to haul one. 

"Then Defense Swrrctary McNu- 
iiLir;i decided )<■ [ail them up fur sale 
on a dosed hid. 

"Thin would h.ivc let? uh high .mil 
dry. Tiie Navy's long standing poli<y 
Ji.ni U><n lo leuae them. We had 
made (nimmitmenls thill required the 
tool's, use for the next five years. 

"Alan, wa were worried that a for- 
eign buyer or broker might get his 
liandh on I hem Tlnil would have 
Ikvii h national loss. 

"1 arrungtiri fur my nimpany'* 



officials to talk to the Navy Depart- 
ment. We met in the Pentagon, pre- 
sented our ease against sale of the 
tools and walked out hours later 
with nothing. 

"1 wafiobked K> tM.ii wh.il I i.oijld do 
fur t tier. 

"So 1 called an attorney 1 knew and 
he said Yes, he could help me. The 
in. in who hail the real say-so bad lnvn 
to the lawyer's borne the night before 
for dinner. 

"The lawyer explained I he facts 
to him and two hours later the tools 
were withdrawn from the list of 
equipment for sale." 

The- W.-ishinpton Uopn-^entntivf-'s 
KellinR role han not diminished iti 
iIiiihh iiflinii ihal have :i s.ilcs re 
Hinnsibility. But ii." signitiennee has 
shrunk compared to the growing im- 
parlance of his intelligence gathering 
god h» rule as corporate spokesman 
on Capitol Hill and to Executive 
agencies 

However, there is no clear dividing 
line between these three misaiona. 
Must, of the techniques used lo ac- 
complish them are similar. 

A Rep's contacts lead to informa- 
tion about new products and services 
his company can provide. His knowl- 
edge- of how the government buys 
-'I--.- >il i- his company's bidding and 
avoids costly errors, 

Hia knowledge of government tuwfal 
puts him in a unique position to ad- 
vise his company on nontechnical 
speeificaiions. and to pinpoint the 
spt-cialist:* ret|uircd to prepare a bid 
I f ri ij h-tIn 

A company which has a Washing- 
ton Representative has a clear com- 
petitive advantage over a company 
which dues not have one. 

Fur example, in format ion the Rep 
supplies often enables his company 
to prepare a bid which is more com- 
plete, and within government speci- 
fications. 

One benefit is the lead tune he pro- 
vides on hid preparation- 

How he entertains 

When he stfept* out "f :i ■':<!' ;u <ii<' 
Sheraton-Cariton, or the Madison, 
the Mayflower Ot Hay-Adams, the 
diHirman knows him. So does the 
maitre d". 

Thi.ne and other i-lfganl hotels. 
Willi - rv i- t-il chaiMiela-rs, marble lob 
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hies and ankle-deep OrienLal rugs arc 
part of his social milieu. 

So are the better Washington res- 
taurants such it* the Knife & Fork , 
Le Bistro. RiveGaut he, Paul Young's, 
Sam Som i He spend* Hume «>f his 
most productive hours there and at 
such private gathering places an the 
National Press Club, [lit- Cerium 
Club, International Club, Anny unci 
Nnvy Club or the Metropolitan Club- 
He usually belongs 10 out- or two 
Top Washington Representatives 

y ojiu fourth nl [heir nine is Spent 
in tenanting, li wtvtild be hard In lind 
one without a luncheon engagement 

"1 nuvor ijsih* .1 nimii hour without 
having lunch with someone," one 
any a. "Every day, the hour* between 
12 and 2 are my most valua hie hours." 

Washington nLso abounds in <T>rk- 
tail parties, dinners and other social 
gathering!!. 

The Rep must, as a regular part of 
his job. nl 1 end. these f urn. lions It's 
nol pure pleasure, but work. 

"When we firsl came lo Washing- 
ton, my wife and ] were on the go 
five nights a week." one say*. "I 
don'i mind telling you, it was hell. 

"Now we don't go nearly as much. 
For one thing, it isn't as important to 
attend all I he outings; we're a little 
more selective. For another, we juaL 
got tired. 

"We leave iL lo tin.- younger boys - 
they can take it " 

Th. W'.vMu: I i Untlftrtl 
rides the social merry-go-round for 
three busk: reasons. 

First, if ihi? perwn giving the party 
in of sufficient rani, he can't afford to 
turn the invitation down. He repre- 
senis lii.^ , i rrtK ir.Lt ioi i Liiifl .i mm ill 
Snub might result in losing friend- 
ships be has worked so hard to ac- 
cumulate. 

Second, tliwie. |«rt5es are an ideal 
opportunity to meet the right per- 
sons in R social setting conducive lo 
casus] oonvenaiion. This fact ts 
extremely tmj>oriani to established 
Washington Represent a lives, but 
even mare so to the new man on the 
Washington scene. 

Third, these gatherings are a prime 
source of information and preaent an 
uppon tiniiy lo gel n point across in a 
conge i urn I aLmuaphere. 

A Rep entertains nol just Congress- 
men or high Administration ofBcials, 



but anyone who nuiv be helpful to 

him. 

"I entertain the Congressmen's 
administrative iiKsistanls," one says. 
"These arc the people who do me the 
most good. Knowing I he Congress- 
man may help, but 'you always have 
to go through his A A." 

Another has on his payroll a sec- 
retary whose main role is to entertain 
Congressional secretaries, 

"Thon when I want an np|>oiiU- 
ment," he say a, "she calls and says: 
'June, thin is Mary.' And Mary's* boss 
usually gets in Lo see Jane's baas," 

On the 1 at the links 

Next to the cocktail glo-sti and 
tableware, the Washington R«pre- 
aentative'e most useful looU. perhaps, 
are woods and irons. 

Being able to play golf is a pre- 
requisite to his job. Many problems. 
Representative* say, tire discussed 
and solved on the links or in the club 
house. Tin? gall' course, like the cock- 
tail parly, is prinuirily u place lo 
meet people and make friends not 

-i-Hll, I.- I 111'! Si 

"You don't buy people in govem- 
ment by fancy entertaining." one 
Washington Representative says in a 
typical comment. 

"The stakes are too high. Caroers 
and lives, not to mention program* 
and companies, can be ruined. It's 
simply not worth n 

One of the Washington Repreben- 
ive'-i valuable tools is the informa- 
tion he supplies to tl>e government. 
Thw may or may not involve a prub- 
lem of direct concern to his company. 

He uses all the resources available 
lo him to assist any Congressman or 
govern men l official who asks his help. 

He may provide his company's 
personnel to help iron out a technical 
problem. He may use his own suitf t*i 
research a subject of interest to a 
Representative or Senator. 

He doe* so in the hope that when he 
wants informal ion, he'll bo able tu 
get it. 

"My company decided lo put up a 
naw plant." one Rep says. 

'I persuaded The front min e nol tu 
announce its plan. Instead, we told 
the Congressman in whose district it 
would be built, and let him announce 
it . He looked like a hern to his con- 
slituenta, and it helped us in his eyes." 



The n>r| Kirate ambassador to Wash- 
ington uses all the legitimate levers 
he can to m«et hie objectives. His 
mi l In 'Hh .if. 1 bounded by two con- 
straints: EITectiveneas and propriety. 

His life is glainoroua, but hectk. 

So jj;oes the week 

Here's how weekly working hours 
arc allocated Cur I lit? iveMge Wash- 
ington Representative; 

• Meeting with legislators and gov- 
crumcul iiilicJats l. r i hours. 

■ I'lnleruuninenl 10 hours 

• Mueliiin with company oltii in Is in 
Washington or at company head- 
quarters eight hours. 

• Meeting with trade association 
representatives— five hours. 

* Arranging interviews for company 
tmrsunncl in Wash ington four hov rs. 

* Cultivating the pre* four hours- 

♦ Managing office, answering let ten* 
and reading la hours. 

Seventy-six per cent road the Can- 
grteaiona! Rnvttrct regularly ;md i>l 
j»r cent regularly plod through the 

At least one senior Washington 
Reprertenliiilve goes back to the home 
,,iFi.... i-v.-ri. -aher Monday to distuts 
policy and update the company presi- 
dent on hi-j ucliviiiea. 

In addition, these corporate am- 
bassadors of len meet with thnir pMHK 
Some are nicrnbe.ra of the Busincwi- 
Covcrnment Reliitioos <*uon< il. re- 
st Hi tod to fit) sfnior Ri>[iis, usually 
from Urger U, S. corporations. The 
Council's goal is tu set high smnd- 
arda for the profession and to improve 
huiliaiM go v ernment rt'La t ions. 

Even Rejjs in this group, despite 
their status in Washington rind within 
the corporation, have their woes. 

One, pointing to his empty office, 
complained bitterly that his MofT had 
liecii filming Ltd, in :m ei unom> wave, 
nnd his rule reduced Lo errand buy 

Ai iodi.'r. who* 1 office employs more 
than IW aSbislants and secretariBS. 
answered this complaint : 

"We're all errand boys. After all, 
I consider myself mi jnnbjiss.idor to 
Washington and even iLiuhas-sadfirs 
lo foreign governments nre really 
just errand boys for the President. 

"It nil depends upon the level of 
the job you do. und the resporwibilUv 
you are hundc-d." END 
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WWn tho U.S. bortloship Mnfms 
wu\ blown up In Havana Harbor 
in 1898. ft started mora than the 
Spa nlsh-Arner icon War. It haloed 
launch a now Virginia industry. 



Wrrti a newemphosaon a strong 
American Navy Virginia's young ship- 
building industry began to gtow 

The Trkgg Shipbuilding Company 
was chartered m Richmond with contracts 
to build two torpedo boots. 

the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dodt Company on the north 8an«- 



cf the James River near Homplon Roads 
became o major supplier of Naval vessels, 
fly World War 1 . it hod constructed 
approximately 20 percent of the total 
U S .Navy ship lonnoge. Today it 's the world's 
largest privately owned shipbuilder . 

Launching new industries is a 
Virojnta trodmon ihat we >e been port of (or 
more than one hundred years. Then and 
now il look men who knew how <o get 
things done, 

Today people and industry ore 
bringing about the greatest economic 
growth in Virginia's history. Andat First & 
Merchants, getting things done rs still the 



challenge. 

Throughout Virginia and the 
southeast F(Wpfrr/ides comprehensive 
commercial banking through 56 offices and 
many corespondents. 

If you want to get sometrHftg done 
'n Virginia, we wojld We rhe, opportunity 
to serve you Wrrta John B Werner, Senior 
Viae President, First & Merchants National 
Bonk, B27 East Main Street. Richmond. Vb. 
3321 9 on your lerrerhead. and we II send 
you complete information of First & 
Merchants' involvement in Virginia 

WDrktiog together who knows what 
we can bunch' 




Americas first Cuban Crisis 



FIRSTS MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 

Helping business get things done m Virginia, 



When 
Businessmen 
Sparked 
a Revolution 

Private enterprise 
was of vast importance 
in the America of 1776 



DLVt-nikx-r night* un- *.ul<i in Boat ■-•]■, 
especially out on the water where 
whistling winds lear at a iruin'a cloth 
inn and chill him to the bone. 

A moo would need an impelling 
reason to I*- in Ronton Harbor on mic 
or those nights, particularly if he 
feared thai what hi' was doing was 
revolution. 

A group of MaAHitf.'huHetts men had 
that fear nearly 200 year* ago when 
l hey climbed aboard three English 
tea brigs Hnurr, Dartmouth and El- 
eanor— til Griffin's Wharf and threw 
'A\2 rht'Mt.n of ( Vylnn, India and l>:ir 
jecling leaves into waters which w«'re 
polluted even thai. 

Thsy also had mi impelling reason: 
They were lit their wits' ■_ , nd trying 
to live under the oppressive rule of a 
king 3,000 miles away in Ijortdon. 

There were 25 or 30 men. decked 



Associate Editor Sterling Q. Slappry 
ftathrn-il tnoterini f:r tin*- article from 
ttholarly theses, from rv&nrchcr.s and 
restoraiianisis at Williamsburg, Va., 
from government records, from company 
executives, from book*, and from his- 
tory prof r mots, nnlably Stuart Bruchey 
of Columbia University and -James P. 
liaughman nf Harvard. 



out as Indians, and no one knows 
today who nil of them were. A few 
ore known. 

In addilion lo |K>jitiijil hn-hrnnds. 
there were businessmen. 

Lend nil Pitts, wealthy Hon of a 
merchant and a businesHmnn himself, 
led the efficient, businesslike attack. 
He was lirf.1 tn rip Djicn i nat' of tw 
Sent front England by Davison, New- 
man & Co. and ihe Kant I ndut Co. 
Paul Revere, owner of n silversmith 
whs junt liehinri. 

Another "Indian" was businessman 
George Hewes. SUU another was 
John Hancock. Inter of Declaration 
of Indejv-i iiU rpi ,- riijrning funic, who 
had ships. eomt.)iiniefl and stores. 

Hundreds of other prominent busi- 
nessmen would want take part m nn 
uprising against ihe king, for ihw 
was the mart i>t".n movement in which 
businessmen and radicals joined- 

We soon will be celebrating the 
American Kevolui t«>n'a 200th anni 
versary and before we begin it would 
be appmpriate for the nation's buei 
newnn'ii in know more nf the vital 
role played by their counterparts, the 
nilivitinl KiiHiTii^nT'ii. in Mnrtirig and 
winning the war against Britain, 

Withimi those businessmen, jind 



the money they suppliud, (here wuold 
have been no Revolutionary War 
for us to p ajfcfa ra j a, Pbfiticians such as 

Samuel Adams. Th ■• I • - t l ■ - r- ; - . . i . 

Patrick Henry and CSeorge Mason 
had lieen atfiiaiioi* in favor of Ion -inn 
Britain to chantf her ways, But not 
until businessmen joined them did the 

• Jiufit' Ifafi loft* iril. 

One wat leads to another 

Most issues which led to the war 
wen mi -rinos nir. They hegan i-nminri 
to h head in 1763 at the close of I he 
French and Indian War 13 years 
before ioriVpt-mJt'nLV was declared. 

Britain claimed that the French 
and Indian War was fought largely 
on behalf of the colonists. Therefore, 
King tieorge Ill's advisers said, rhr 
nilnnii* should 1"<oi mnsi ot ihe hills 

Furthermore. Britain said, colon- 
ists should billet military font* 
whirh protJi't'-il t.htmi. There wits* 
Mirnpulaory biliei ing in private horm». 

Animusii ies quickly increased up 
and down the seaboard. Tories began 
iiirumg itiin WhigK, moderate* be- 
i ;i nil- radicals. That same vear af 
1763, Britain drew n "Proclamation 
Line" from north to south near the 
Appalachian Mtuiniaina. 
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As much colonial business was conducted an footpaths as inside shops and offices Favorite sites 
for transactions were Outside taverns, or as In this Williamsburg re -enactment, outside shops, 

1 J o : . 
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Colonies along the seaboard were 
noi permitted tu claim land weal of 
live lim-. though .it the time some of 
tliMin .I. .mint territory all tftf way 
l« Lhe Pacific, Land npeculal ion, a 
tremendou* btiainesH. suddenly was 
ended as Britain heraelf claimed title. 
Thi* shut off n dozen companies, in- 
cluding (leorge Washington's Ohio 
(*o. h meant (hut .Southern tuhiu-ni 
planters could not move we>i for 
l'r«»h land after their t-ro|j» of (he 
itching vegetable" exhausted the 
ill of the seaboard- 
Southerner* and Middle Colon iwli» 
were infuriated 

The Sugar Art of 1764, Stamp Art 
04 1 3(66 ond Tnwnahend Acta of 1767. 
although noon repealed, fanned n» 
ttnUnent, especially in Now England 
mid ill" Middle < 'olonies, whirrs im- 
port and export buainc ou ea flourished. 
Until lhis |rtmh] mum Rriti-.li taxes 
were ignored. Now, Hrimin was bent 
on enforcing them. 

There was the "Enumerated Com- 
modUlea" li»t of item* which could be 
fthipped only in British or colonial 
■hips, and only to Britain Thin *hut 
off imde in such item* an tobacco, 
sugar and indigo between the re- 
mainder of the world nml Porin- 

nation s BusiNKsa/Juxr urn 
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mouth, Boston, Newport, New York. 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, 
Norfolk. Charleston and Savtinnnh. 
I'V.oin- utid Holland, *worn cin'tnic" 
of Britain but nuturtil trading part- 
ners for I he colonies, wore specifically 
barred from commerce willj (hem. 

Between 1760 and 17fi5 Britain 
sent out attires of corrupt political 
hack* io serve os i-ustom* officials. 
Bribes became necessary. To get 
around these customs men, as 
aa restrict ive trade lnws, hundreds of 
column! hufiini^iiicn including .liihn 
Hancock, Robert Morris of Phila- 
.tvt[,lii . .mil Henry Laurens of South 
I 'timlina. inrreimingly went in for 
smuggling. 

Britain nhn1 the part of Boston 
nfl it (he Tea Party and the city 
faced starvation and business ruin. 
This hurt Britain's standing from 
New Hampshire to fieorgin. Other 
colonies smuggled food nnd goods to 
iheBostiimans. Daily, loyalists turned 
iiiiu revolm Lon'iAiA. 

Debt and depression 

A long depresnton Kittled over 
Europe and the colonies in the year* 
lending ufi In tTVti SmlJiern luhiiccu 
plntiter.s. who were I tit- nmrtl lov.-il of 



colonisls. found themselves deep in 
debt to English Imiitrs, inh-.icifi 
buyers, indigo merchants and banks. 

There wasn't a Mingle bank in Ihr 
colonies, though nearly every tranaac- 
tion wnB brisod on credit. Southern 
discuntunt SntTaaaad as debt wared 
for purehawi of woolena, furniture, 
china ware, wines and Irish linen 
whit h hud been Ktmt from London on 

ordnr. Soul herta-rn fell tlie avslem 
was rigged againat them; they weren't 
wrong. 

Few twmpanies remain today from 
the 1763-1776 period. 

One reason is that llu.-r<' wert- few 
• i ir| i- mil kUnt In Kbot".' diiys M-i-t 
Irtjpineaaeft win- [»;trijeT^lis]ifi. nr jirr. 
]iriclr»rship« tvli'nli .vi* ■<[ 'Ajih »tn- 
death a imr(n«r. 

Of iKirtipjini«« ihal survive, in one 
form or iinoLher, most have entirely 
different ttnrnea due to changes and 
mergers over the decades. 

Two name* that have endured go 
k» k l« n>en who nod religion* per- 
secution in France. 

P Lorillard Co,, one of the nation'* 

|i<ridih« loll, i. ' hi !ir-. -n Uy 

a Frrni'h iluguetiol. Pierre Lorillard, 
who set up a "manufactory" on 
C "hai in Mi mow 1'; irk How i In New 
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Mementos of past and present flank John H. Eienberg, /chairman and chief executive officer of Revere 
Copper and Brass. At left: a portrait of company founder Paul Revere. At right a spike he made 
for a U. S. frigate, and a modern sculptur e madqj ftHevere industrial rods, sheet and tubing. 



When Businessmen Sparked a Revolution 



York City in 1760. Hit Bonn. Peter 
and GeorKt'. carried on the busmen 
after be was killed by Hessian i roops. 

Apollos Rivatre was another of the 
thousands of Protestants who emi- 
grated from Catholic France. Hp 
came to Boston, got u job as a sil- 
versmith, changed his mi mo to Paul 
Revere and dithered Paul Revere Jr. 
Tin? sun built jl prospertoja silver 
smith business, and hi* a me a handy 
man of the Revolution. Today, Re- 
vere Copper and Brn."H, Im , irf New 
V<>rk, Lh .1 dfMvndanl of ,i n>mpany 

he founded. 

Just before the war the colonies 
were well supping whh ImHinessmt n 

Jeremiah Wadsworth ul I lurt lord. 
Conn., helped raise money end equip- 
ment for Washington's and Nnthajnaat 
Greene's armies. 

Riduird Harrison was Continental 
agent on i.J« French island of Mart i- 
niqiku and Abraham vim Bilil** was 
an neenl for Maryland at the Dutch 
port of St. Eustntw. also in the 
Caribbean. By every hook and crook, 
they got ^supplies from Europe through 
to Amerksn forties. 

John HaiKix-k inherited great 



weiilth from :in untie and. although 
lie lost much of iL. retnnined an im- 
portant New England businessman 
throughout his lifetime. He dealt in 
whale oil. codfish, lumber; he was n 
major hook handler iind he smuggled 
ho much into Boston that he was 
known as "Prince of Smugglers." 

Moderates and militants 

He and Henry Irfiurerts, n follow 
millionaire, were singled out for 

BriiLHli luirnHHiiii iir Tin"' and a+aiin. 
l!a.-ir -ships would !>..■ sioppi;d and 

cargoes confiscated Tor no known rea- 
son. They were taxed e*trn heavily. 
Tin- English made it hard i'or ibem to 
gat insurance. Yet for years they 
remained moderates, more concerned 
with making England change than 
with open revolt. 

Others became early revolution- 
aries Silas Deane of Wei hern he Id. 
Conn,, who with Franklin represented 
the Continental Congress In Europe; 
<iir;«rd of Philadelphia; Cabals, I'jir- 
ker and Ol is of MasHaduwl is, Utier, 
the Livingstons and Simeon Dean of 
New York, 

Colonial bu^inewmen, just before 



the war, admired fur their business 
acumen sui li men an Sir William f 'ep- 
pcrrell of Massachusetts who became 
the first native American to !»• 
knighted. He was the colonies' richest 
man, owning sawmill*, fisheries, ship- 
yard* and a ru in d isl i 1 li-ry . One of hi* 
principal enterprise was supplying 
Utll. straight trees to the Royal Navy 
for masts. 

Sir William in l> have heeii admired 
I'or his htitiatii'H*. ability, but eventu 
aUy he was not admired for his 
politico, He and his family turned 
out to Im. 1 loyalist. Hi.-> i-.MniVn were 
broken lift, never in be restored. 

' Hundreds of businesses belonging 
to Turk* were con treated nl'Ler tin- 
war. Of [en, the ownem tied ii> 
Canada or England leaving Jill their 
holdings U'ljind, One very Large 
loyalist company which faik'd i<> 
survive the war was .liimiecton, Carnp- 
Ih'II, Calvert and Co. of Norfolk. 
I^edtSer books of 1770 show the firm 
wan a major shipbuilder, distiller, 
huini'j- and general merchandiser.! 

Peier Paneuil was < rirrunisaion 
rnerchnnl taking aiwibje cuts off 
the top fur every transaction he 
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William L Day, as chairman of First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Co . is a business descendant 
of Robert Mams, founder of our first bank. Morris's Bank of North America helped to finance the 
Revolutionary War and although he died broke ft survived until taken over by First Pennsyfvatua. 



handled. He guve credit to Boston 
merchanu ai big discounts und he 
hiui if hi heavily in ship flhwirtts. 

Richard Derby of Salem, Mass., 
w as a shipping magnate who traded 
whh West Indie* merrliants Uit fish, 
lumlier, au^flr, molafwes, claret wine 
■ irnl 1 1. ,ti And hi- was ;i |i.itrn.i wlm 
helped supply liiiinou lo tolimLiI 
forties. 

The Browns of Provident*', wlm 
Bive i heir name lo Brown University, 
Were merchants, ship owners, iron 
manufacturers, nun disl liters, nL-iugli 
r <t1 11 in rn- operators, money Hrintll>T-- 
"*ld the biggest mndletnakerM in the 
Monies. Sunn' Brown property is 
*iill in tin/ li.nidv ■>!" il. cndanl*- 

Benjjunin Franklin became rich 
*fter ha moved from Boston lb Hiilo- 
•Wlphia. Hoi-too, was a hii'iinnnitiii 
» "invemakw, printer und economic 
advLn-r. 

Southern coloiiU* had many 
Planter-businessmen. Operating 
I'hiulut ioem was very big business in 
which Laurons, Robert "King" Car- 
'"f, l hi? Byrde and the Kii/.lnijjhu ex- 
'-'elled. Washington, in addition lo 
h-'ing a planter, owned parti of 

1 } 1ii.ui V< irpr, Prim ipin Inm \\ ■ *r K 

°nH n ittojierage firm. He also was 



™ 

a flour merchant, and a land specu- 
In lor who once tried lo drain Vir- 
ginia'* Groat Dismiil Swamp for 
commercial usage. 

Summer soldlera 

BuHinfjwnifii Wfj-r us |i.ilrir.»iir- ns 
i In- next 11,1-n during I ho war Hut 
tinea were not dearly defined in those 

Bravt! soldiers would desert Wash- 
ington's army for a I imc iheii return 
Sun lb t'arolinn mi«hr withdraw all 
her troops in defiance of the Con- 
t mental < 'ongrv*. 

And, in this vein, nvon would do 
business with both sides. New York- 
livina much of the war under 
Brilwh occupation, marKig*id to con- 
tinue Lo deal with the Continentals, 
enacting it high price, At the aame 
time, they wet* dealing with the 

lirilirth and get line an even heller 

prhi- 

Men were not as high minded on 
noma occasions as they might be on 
oilier*. They were adopt at overpric- 
ing item* Hold fur use by Washing- 
ton's struggling army yet they sent 
their son* to right with Washington. 

Bu^irn-Mwm'n had i nine up ihnnjch 

1 1»' freewheelltm *nlnnial community 
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ill which they had to learn to cut 
comer* and outwit the British »t git 
out of business. Therefore, resistance 
wm weak during the war lowarri iiik- 
weighing goods belonging to Congress, 
prr-]>J'iTinii talwe hills of exchange :iinl 

shifting losses to Congress from pri- 
vate account*. 

If n thorough study could be made 

nf" nnlj une i (ilimLril bufiimwiman wild 
turned revolutionist, Robert Morris 
might well t*e the subject. 

Me Ihjhi in LiviT|KHtl. ftiin of nn 
English tobacco merchant- In the 
New World he made a fortune M s 
•xnnmiBsion agent , and in buying end 
selling flour, wheat, anlt. lemons, 
wine, rum and moliisse*. He built 
ships, loaded them with goods, and 
sent them to the Weal Indies when? 
he sold ships and cargo. He dealt in 
r.- il ■ • r : 1 1 ' nnd undi-rwrnie ire*urarn •■ 
He knew how lo moblliw ert-dit when 
there wan no money. 

PoliliiMlly. hu wa» moderate until 
ilii- British drove him to extremism. 
He hrul learnwl. like l«o liuun lHhef 
colonial businessmen, how to njMTnU' 
lander the British syBtem and make it 
work fnr him 

For lhu« renHcai he was mtl initially 
ready for revolution, but. when he 
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■ hanged hi* mind he never looked 
back- "I am content to run nil haz- 
ards," he as id - 

Ho became it member of the Con- 
tinental Congress signed the Declnra- 
tkm of Independence. 

He was n patrioi, bin .11 I he simp 
time lie missed few chances to make 
money far Robert Mottik. Two pri- 
vates - captains. Ord imd Le Mains, 
were on Morris's payroll. They took 
meaty British Bhijsi us prizes, white 
other Morris ships curried sooros of 
rjirgues to (he Wesi Indira* Morris 
was involved in conflict* of intercut 
where his own [trojH-rtj and tltji of 
Congress, whicli be represented na 
superintendent of finance and pur- 
chasing a Rent, become practically 
interchangeable Once or twice when 
I bo Royal Navy stopped his shipping, 
cargo losses wmebow became charge- 
uble to the Continental Congress. 

And yet, roi«e*[*ftty during r I n ■ 
war be used hi* own fund* and hit* 
own lines of tredil on behalf of Con- 

L,'r h -H- ;ind gel military -,o|.pin~ fur 
hi:- i r vnd, Washington 

Once, when Pennsylvania fiimiers 
held kirk llii'ir Hour :-*r heller prices. 
Morris told them, "If wclose the war. 
you lose your flour." He got the flour 
at the cheaper price. 

After Washington helped him get 
the appointment a* superintendent 
of finance, Morris set up the Bank 
of North America, firm bank in the 
ixwintry, in 17JSI to hold I lie govern- 
ment's meager deposits. I The Bunk 
of North America is now port of the 
First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Co.) The move saved the Con* 
tinentais from economic rum. 

Morro ov*«rreached on real estoie 
after the war and spent most of his 
last yearn in debtor's prison- 
Places of hualness 

The business role of many a loca- 
tion in the Revolutionary period bus 
faded ur changed. 

One of the great tobacco ports for 
(he Middle Colonies wa» Alexandria. 
Va. tjunkitre sit'i up tli hjj- nulls m J7io 
In the Wilmington, Del., area. George 
Washington surveyed western Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and part of 
Ohio with the idea of running rt barge 
nuirtl from the James River to the 
Ohio After the wjir lit- -.uei-eodcd 
part of I be way and bis James River 



Co. became an ancestor of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway Co.. which 
built along the canal, on its right of 
way. 

New JCjifjLiindcTS turned out thou- 
sands of pieces of "venture furniture" 
which ship captains bought and took 
south to set! to planters. KjKi-uldlini; 
that lovely colonial pieces would 
briny high ptin-J wiiwn'i risky because 
Southerners Jiibd I he Louie f'orclegarue 
plus the Uilwimi and indigo to swap 
Cor ii 

Eastern Pennsylvania was very 
early a center for forges, although 
every iHinnioniiy or pluniiilion with 
coal deposits or located near a stand 
of hardwood had a "furnace" for 
chareoal And for making and repairing 
metal objects. Businessmen would 
buy a fourteenth or sixteenth share 
in famous forges such as "The Pool" 
and "Paschal Foundry " 

Largest items made in the colonies 
were, of courtse. shi|is. They were 
turned out in the hundreds., particu- 
larly in New England. Wagon and 
carriage inn king |rnl mill iv lm?- 1 •• - - 
men s'turttd lowsird lot- 1 until -*ikJi 
exist to this day. 

Willianisburg. Va.. today not only 
is a line totirbit attraction, but also 
provides a quirk education in colonial 
business. In the restored town are 
businessmen and craftsmen dicing 

A lull their precln. i-ssnrs did .^11 1 y...,r- 
ngn 0|KTaling shoemaking plants, 
running saddleries, chandleries, 
farm implement eslLihlislimcittv. 
ketmoking shops, gun and silver 
smithies. 

Slave trnrlitijj was one thriving 
business nl the time of tlx- Hevolu- 



Evar since 1702. members of the 
Rhosds family ol PhilaHfilphia and 
Wilmington. Del., have manufac- 
tured leather belting and operated 
a tannery This makes J E Rhoads 
& Sons the oldest existing com- 
pany in the United States. Com- 
pany headquarters, now in Wil- 
mington, were near Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia until their site 
wos Cleared for restoration a few 
years ago, 

America's second oldest firm— 



tion which leaves a hitler laste in 
American mouths today. BoMon and 
Newport, R. I., were home ports for 
American slave ships while Liverpool 
and Bristol were homes for English 
slavers. Businessmen in those and 
other cities supplied practically :ill 
of the money, credit, tobacco, indigo, 
rum, mrrlnrtiotL niiri cotton which went 
into the trade for Negroes. Goods 
were usually paid over to a tribal 
chieftain for blacks who bud been 
captured during African wars or 
otherwise rounded up by African 

]c:uh r.-. 

The "Triariglo Tmde" involved 
shipments, of slaves from Africa to 
the indies, where they would be 

exchanged for iihjLihsch mill sugar. 

Those .-urgi»es would be taken to 
such home |Ktrts an Boston and New- 
port and exchanged for rum and other 
mmmodttics which would lie taken 
in Liverpool -oid Hrisiol . or I o ,\ frii'a ■ 
There the trirtnglr would begin again 
with slaves. 

The first William Byrd of Vn 
gin in founder of n family which in- 
- hides (J. H. Sen. Hurry V. Byrd -Jr. 
u.t- ii merchniit . Pur trader, tannery 
Operator and eoal mine owner; and 
be bought slaves from the New En- 
glanders in lots of 600. 

Chain stores 200 years ago 

We think today of chain depart - 
i iv 1 1 1 s i ore* ns n modern develi i pment . 
Tun hundred v.,<r- ago ScoHinlv 
Ameritan merchants act tip .-hnin 
stores where gencrnl meri-handise 
would be sold or exchanged for to- 
baiw. Tbay even had their own 

><i •■ mining ticels. 



it was founded in 1717 is Pres- 
byterian Ministers' Fund of Phila- 
delphia, a life insurance company 
which now provides coverage foi 
any pastor, priest or rabbi. First 
name was "Fund for Pious Uses" 
which was changed to "Corpora 
tion for the Relief ot Poor and Dis- 
tressed Ministers and of the Poor 
and Distressed Widows and Chil- 
dren of Ministers " There is no cor- 
porate connection with the Pres- 
byterian Church, 



Our longest-lived companies 
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William Allason and Co. of Fal- 
mouth, Va., ran a din in which sur- 
vived tbc war for many years. A 
litosgow firm* Cuninghame, operated 
•even stores in Maryland ;ind II in 
Virprun. 

These Stores and every other busi- 
ness in the colonic* were retarded by 
tin? rthortagp of "ready money — a 
colonial expression whi'h duviii! ivi^h. 
P(w coins circulated and when some- 
onD would use a handful to pay for a 
puri-hruse. they would irvvnrinbly in- 
clude Portuguese- "johannes." ''half- 
joes," -'mrmlctrrt*.- French "plaints," 
Spanish "reals" and "milled dollars," 
whfch were the legendary "pieces of 
eight " 

There was soma ctiith »\ English 
origin and each colony had some of its 
Oy, r, 

Whenever coins turned up in a 
ifiiTi-,,1. ! ih-.'V were weighed, he 
cause coins wear thinner with usage 
•Od it thin one wasn't worLh what n 

1l.-\A 1.1 no Wii,H 

It was common for a merchant to 
demand "■specie" (coins) after a 
Jairchnse, but to settle for barter or 
credit. In the absence of coins or 
in per money, businessmen circulated 
"l-O.U.V they held on other busi- 
tief« men- 
Advertisements in 200-year old 
newftpaiKTH tell u» sides jind auction* 
wor^ he-id, no1 in oflieea of mm 
house*?. I u.i i on fooipathe outside 
'■"rfiinorkss" (taverns). r*harrrui(ieuti- 
iids tell of "elixirs, ointments 
Patents, compleet eetta of phyekh 
lools, balsams, decoctions, electu- 
aries, cmplaistars, extracts, infusions. 
I'quors. inauiHtvriva. oil--.." 

One well worked line; "Our car- 
riages for stile as i-hespnsln [jondon." 
Another: "As well made as those 
from England." 

The businessman's luncheon club 
Row btn k to private rooms seL aside 
for "members"' in such historic tav- 
"'iisjis HaleiKti's and i h" Kind's Arms 
(h Williamsburg, (Jodsby's, which was 
George Washington's favorite in Alex- 
andria, nnd in clusters of taverns in 
Horilnn. PhilndHphia and Ni-wjmri. 
many nf them unimaginatively given 
tile same name, "City Tavern." 

In these private rooms financial 
tftd pftKtiral news was ttwupped be- 
l *«n members over grog and game. 
W|n<n a memt*T came back from a 



I rip n> England, all nu-mlwrH gathered 
to hear the latest from "abroad." 
Often, members would buy shares over 
luncheon in forges, ox "one-thirty* 
second interest in Capt. McAndrews' 
brig bound for the Indies." Or they 
would underwrite insurance on a 
sloop and her cargo simply by signing 
their names on n sheet of paper with 
the proportion of coverage they 
wanted to take. 

Little book learning 

Yinmg tim'ii gning insii biiHinifks 
today have a multitude of schools, 
courses nnd books on business to 
choose among. Two hundred yean 
ago about the only way to learn 
hiiftinesfl was In start low and work 
upward. Sons of wealthy company 
owners usually were turned over to a 
friend in another firm for training. 

< i. ■ .tvimniLly. voting men were «eni 
ii> tttudy "I Oxford or Cambridge, or 
The College of William and Mary, or 
Hiirvttrd or Yule. But furtnul higher 
education was far from isninrmin. 

Only a few business books were 
iiviiihdili" fur study Two wore "Book- 
keeping Melhndiw.-d," whiL-h wem 



through nine editions, and "A Guide 
to Book Keeper Accounting in the 
Italian Manner." first published in 
Umdon in 1720. 

A good bookkeeper was a treasure 
for a company, to be guarded and 
kept happy so other companies i,\>uld 
not entkv him, A bookkeeping room 
often was referred to as "The Throne 
Boom." 

All of this and so very much 
more—was taking puite 200 year* 
ago and so little of the details are now 
known. Courthouse and business sec- 
tion conflagrations, the Civil War, 
the bulldozer, and pure lack of in- 
terest have denied much information 
lo us. 1 A tavern where Jefferson lived 
fur .i i.imo in I'hiijid.tjiiu.i while 
working on the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was knocked down several 
years ago to make room for n parking 
lot.; 

What details there are, however, 
point up the fact that despite the 
great differences between tho Amer- 
ica of I!»70 nnd the America of 1778, 
there are great similarities in the 
importance to both of buaineas and 
businessmen. END 




The 150 mph pickup. 



new Hughes 300 is lhe world's fastest liqht4urbin f > hell- 
Dulhaub a pickup (1 450 lbs.]. Flios tivo man ail the way 
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priced manpower and htgh-prlorify cargo there soor 
lads, write: Mr. R. C Kirltland, Nalional Sales N 
H^limpt^-ra, Box 60209-A, Lew Angi»lefl. Ca. 90060. 
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BUSINESS 



A 

LOOK 
AHEAD 



AGRICULTURE 



A technique employed in desalting sea wa- 
ter may pay off in cost savings and product 
improvement for a basic ingredient of proc- 
essed foods. 

The ingredient is the lowly egg white, 
required by food manufacturers tor baking 
and other product's; 236 million pounds 
were used in 1967. a third frozen, 5 per 
cent fresh and the rest dried. 

Egg whites are 60 per cent water and 
contain other substances of no value, argu- 
ing for some sort of processing to yield the 
usable residue without the necessity for 



packaging, storing and transporting the 
waste. 

Freeze drying is expensive, and spray 
drying damages the pro tarn content, which 
causes a loss of whipping properties and 
therefore requires use of additives. 

Agriculture Department scientists in Cali- 
fornia have tested reverse osmosis, wherein 
pressure forces the water through a mem- 
brane, as a means of purifying egg whites. 
This process makes it easier and more eco- 
nomical to subject the refined product to 
frefi2o drying. 



CONSTRUCTION 



More than a million acres of land are trans- 
formed each year because of housing, bust 
ness. road and reservoir construction. And 
that ain't hay. Or grass either for that mat 
ter. which brings us to the problem 

Soil erosion increasingly is becoming a 
matter of concern. Not only does it lead to 
stream pollution but it causes unsightly 
gullying of new residential and commercial 
sites, if not actual danger to structures 
themselves 

Scientists have bet«n experimenting for 
years with various ways ol stabilizing bare 



soil, including such methods as spraying 
with asphalt or spun glass. 

But research at Purdue University has 
shown that to date ihe best means devised 
cells for seeding bare areas with fast-grow- 
ing grasses plus a surface mulch, bringing 
in topsoil where needed. 

Tests measuring loss of sail and water 
from denuded areas— 8.000 cubic yards of 
sedimentation from a 40-acre tract during 
one simulated " si o mi "—showed better than 
75 per cent surface soil retention through 
the seed and-mulch method. 



CREDIT AND The banking industry appears determined 

FINANCE ro P' 3 ^ a Q foaIer ro ' e ' n attacking urban 
problems. 

The commitment involves more than the 
Si billion in "soft" loans pledged through 
1975 for minority business borrowers not 
meeting conventional credit standards 

An Ameiican Bankers Association survey 
shows that banks have been lending at the 
rate of $97 million a year for minority busi- 
ness, but of this, 537 million has been in 
thy conventional category (Much at the 
remainder has been with some form of gov- 
ernmeni assistance.) 



The same survey, says a key banking 
source, alerted many top executives to the 
facl thai their own banks were not doing as 
much in this area as had been believed. 

There have been suggestions that some 
sectors of business have cooled in their en- 
thusiasm for a larger social role Not the 
ta;tnks.. says this source "It's certainly not a 
turnoff It's o turn-on." 

Lending impetus to this trend are poll re- 
sults indicating that the public regards the 
banking industry as performing its finan- 
cial function well but playing no signifi- 
cant role in the community at large. 

.NATION .- HI'!- INK.SX.Jr i.l ll.Ti' 



FOREIGN TRADE 



Long-range outlook foi commerce whh the 
communists is for gradual removal of bar- 
riers, expansion of trade with more and 
more countries. 

That's the view of observers who cite the 
comparative absence of adverse reaction to 
the government's initial relaxation of re- 
strictions on trade with Red China. 

First step has been to allow some trading 



with China by foreign subsidiaries of U. S. 
firms; next logical step would be direct 
dealings by U S.-based companies. 

Greatest expansion, in this view, would 
thus come in Asia. 

A later development would be expansion 
of trade with Eastern Europe, where only 
Poland and Yugoslavia now have most- 
favored-nation status. 



MANUFACTURING 



The plastics industry is gearing up to as- 
sure that disposal of containers and other 
end products do not contribute to air pol- 
lution. 

The industry is predicting continued ex- 
plosive growth. For example, one executive 
recently predicted that in the bottle industry 
alone, the volume for food products will top 
one billion by 1975. a 15-fold increase over 
the current level. 

Plastics already have been singled out — 
unfairly, in the industry's view— for con- 
tribution of pollutants to the air as a result of 



refuse incineration "Since we intend to sell 
much more in the years ahead," says Ken- 
neth G, Michel, general manager of Contin- 
ental Can Co,"s plastic container division, 
"we are already committed to finding so- 
lutions for plastics waste management." 

The industry feels that clenn air standards 
will require control equipment for incinerator 
emissions of all kinds. 

It is backing long-range studies of the 
effect of various types of plastics on inciner- 
ator operation to assure that emission con- 
trols work. 



MARKETING 



Motorola is predicting that marketing will be 
a major use for o now type of TV cartridge. 

The company is bringing out a system 
known as EVR (electronic video recording} 
whereby cartridge-contained magnetic tracks 
can be played on a standard television set. 

Oeveloped by CBS, the system is slated 
for use in industrial training, schools and 



community antenna teievision hookups, and 
eventually for home entertainment. 

Motorola saw the system's potential as a 
sales tool early in the game. But initial de- 
velopment was limited to black and white. 

Now, color capability has been developed, 
and company officials see a bright future in 
marketing for EVR. 



NATURAL 
RESOURCES 



Scrap has become an increasingly significant 
source of raw material for the copper in- 
dustry, and its importance is likely to con- 
tinue to rise. 

In 1961. scrap accounted for 14 per cent 
of the 1 .9 million tons of U. S.-refined cop- 
per. By government estimates for this year, 
its share has grown to 1 9 per cent of a 
larger total— 2.4 million tons. 

Industry officials note, moreover, thai as 



much as another million tons of scrap are 
used by brass mills, meaning that scrap ac- 
counts for almost half of current total con- 
sumption of 3 2 million tons. 

Ian MscGregor, chairmen and chief ex- 
ecutive officer, American Metal Climax, Inc., 
recently noted that new sources of primary 
copper in North America will be more ex- 
pensive, making scrap recovery "critically 
and increasingly important." 



TRANSPORTATION 



Improvements in transportation via con- 
tainers will depend as much in future years 
on public policy as on new technology. 

That is the implication of recant observa- 
tions by Interstate Commerce Commission 
member John W. Bush, who foresees a 
decade of change in the field. 

One goal is a joint container pool, wherein 
participating railroads, steamship companies 
and equipment leasing firms would incur the 
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same charge for movement of empty con- 
tainers, whoever the owner, 

A so-called Equipment Interchange bill 
has repeatedly been introduced in Congress 
to promote such an arrangement, but has 
not been enacted. 

The Commission has under consideration 
a proposal to permit carriers of various types 
to file joint through rates for goods moving 
m >n tarnations! trade. 



Give us 4 weeks 
a new advertising 



Friendly Reminders, in four weeks we 
can do something about those plain, drab 
paper products, you're now using. 

That's all it takes from the time you okay 
our coior sketches until you have an exciting 
printed promotion in your hands. 

Borrow a liltfe interest. Bankers and 
businessmen take note. Just look what 

Fort Howard printed 
promotions 
can do for you. 
Here's an idea 
that's good for 
any businessman. 
Donate napkins 
with your message 
to local civic 
organizations. 
If you're an auto dealer, a printed napkin 
with a cup of coffee can add just the soft-sell 
you need at model introduction time. 




Or use them in your service area. Leave one 
in the car for people to wipe off the steering 
wheel— just in case your mechanic forgot. 
The cost for all this interest? Really very low. 

Make a name for yourself. Here's how to be a 
name-dropper atl through 
dinner. Order your 
placemats, napkins, 
coasters or beverage 
napkins with your name 
or design on them— 
just like you would 
your menu cover. 

Looking for a faster 
way to make an 
impression? Try 
our stock monog rammed 
table service. We'll deliver it even faster. 
Say. ten days. 

For safety's sake. Safety is a habit, not just a 
hard-hat. So why not make It a habit to 




and we'll give you 
program. 



order your cafeteria napkins printed with 
safety reminders. 
The cost? Only pennies. And they just might 

remind someone to 
prevent an 
accident. 
Be Entertain- 
ing, Sure your 
food is worth the 
wait But why not 
give ihem something to do while they're 
waiting? 

Your service will seem faster if you keep 
your guests occupied with a game 
placemat. And if yours is a family place, 





a game is a sure-fire way to keep the 
youngsters amused. 
Parents will love you for it! 

Sis Boom Bah. Calling all Deans of Students. 
Here's how to keep your school spirit 
buoyed all week long. Prinl your school seal on 
your paper service. 

It does one more thing 
for you: it tells people 

you think your 
food service is 
important, too. 
The Idea People, There 
are hundreds of ideas 
where these came from 
—Fort Howard, Write us on 
your business letterhead 
and we'll send one of our 
men over to talk to you about them. 
Four weeks. That's a short wait 
for a new image. 
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Eric Drake of BP 



Making a splash 
in the U. S. market 



Rarely in iho history of any in- 
dustry, company or man has there 
been anything resembling the way 
Tfae British Petroleum Co, Ltd- and 
Krj L - Drake burst ll[Kjs1i the American 
scene. 

Mr Drake become chairman— his 
role is thai, of both n president and 
In i, ird fhjiirnutn in nn American com- 
pony — af BP in January, 1909. Five 
weeks later BP buught 8,000 service 
stations and twu refineries uf the old 
Sinclair <JiJ Corp. in (he United 
Suites. 

Two weeks Inter BP elruek oil en 
Alaska's North Slope in quaniiiu- 
equaling some of the great strikes in 
Texnu r Oklahoma, California and I. he 
Middle East. During the early wim- 
hut mure oil wan found in Alaska 

Lost autumn, after great tribula- 
lion. the Justice Department harked 
off from antitrust proceeding against 
BP and allowed Mr. Drake to hand 
into a mnjor take-over. BP quickly 
bought 25 per cent of The Standard 
Oil Co. of Ohio. Eventually, it will 
have 54 per cent. 

All af t his makes HI • n major Amer- 
ican company and Eric Drake a very 
major figure in our business wsiw. 



What U BP? It is one of the world's 
luritcsi companies, third biggest out- 
aide the United States. It has more 
than 20 per cent of the world's proven 
oil reserves —which is more than tiny 
American company lias. 

Who is Eric Drake? 

He's a toil Englishman with thin- 
nine, blond hair who love* Bailing as 
much as he loves oil. 

And he's given to classic English 
understatement which leads him, in 
answer (6 the question, "How much 
oil docs BP have?** to any simply: 
"We've got oiL" 

1 r i Drake, n doctor's son who 
studied law And accounting, is the top 
man at BP, and make no mistake 
about that. 

His permanent command jjosi h 
on eight-sided table in a large office 
on the thirty-first floor of BP's mnin 
headquarters in The City of Ixindon. 
where it Nation's Businfjw editor 
interviewed him. 

Mr. Drake loves nearly every min- 
ute of directing a $o,5-bilhon-a-year 
company. 

He's fifl now, constantly smokes a 
pipe, refuses to lake w^rk Ikjijr- w ith 
liirn dtt-epl in most unusual tircum- 



stancea, and likes to recall his under- 
graduate days at Cambridge. 

"1 am not a terribly run bilious per- 
«oji." Mr Drake MSJOQrS saying Bin 
what ambitions 0X0 he still have in 
the business world? 

Mr, Drake, in measuring time we've 
had A D. and B.C. Can we now look 
for BP in view of your recent giant 
moves into the American market ? 

B.C.. A.D., BP- sounds very goad. 
Let's use that. 

Just what have you and BP been do 
ing in America ? 

It started in the last months of 
I'WiS when we lu<ri an opportunity to 
buy juart of the Sinclair network of 
|H>lrul stations or 1 should say gaso- 
line stations in the States on a 
favorable deferred payment plan. We 
felt wf were going Ui Mr ike oil up in 
Alaska, so in a wny BP iwught the 
shop before we bronchi in 1 Hi "il 
product i»n. It wasn't ion lag n 
Kami lie betflUBe we wer- H' . ••; 
tain of who I we'd gel in Alaska and 
thin soon was (in i mi when we did 
strike oil. 

I think wo startled ourselves by 
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continued 



how much oil we hud struck. Whh 
i hit new network of retail stations 
and our oil underground in Alaska, 
wd had the problem of putting the 
whole thing together. We had to 
move the oil from the northern Bea- 
hoard one way or another into the 

\ 51-- -tiltinn- Ui- lilill .<'i|U!J">J 11 

i he other end of tli^ mimens;- N<<r!h 
American continent. And, we hadn't 
got any money in the U. S. We're 
talking of really big money this isn' t 
just chicken feed 

Not only wore we lacking in money , 
hut we were alinj very con#rioua lh<il 
the United States is the birthplace of 
t he petroleum industry, nod the head- 
quarters of oil know-how. 

The home office of nearly all major 
ciil companies of the world are sit- 
uated in New York. Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland. San Francisco and so on. 
The States are the mecea of the oil 
enmpanies- 

Wt Vivrn intending to go and sell 
hi off on th* doorstep of the people 
who know more about it than anyone 
else, mi we cast around to see who was 
( he most reputable, the most able, the 
finest marketer in the United States 

whllSII \M' ■ "I I LiJ li il>j]l 

We A.-n- \ '-r\ BBnTiiiim- ij rinding .1 
company, Standard Oil of Ohio, who 
exactly matched our needs. Sohio had 
virtually no eu tiroes of oil, but had u 
wonderful reputation, and a keen 
and lively management. Integrity 
and honesty were second to none. 

Also I've never believed that it 
would be right fur tin to go into the 
United States except ugaintri a back- 
ground of United State* stockholders:. 
There were the ready-made Btwk- 
bolders. 

I've been criticized Bornctimes for 
not saying, "Out. with everybody 
else; BP will do thia alone." But 
imagine how long and how difficult it 
would have been if we hadn't agreed 
to make a deal with someone who 
lives in the U. S. A. 

Attar this huge leap into the U. S 
retail market, what are prospects for 
the next few years r* 

1 would say we've gut a period of 
consolidation for a year of two now. 
We've got to, in partnership with the 
other companies who have oil on the 
North Slope, build pipelines- a giant 
technical task. 



|||il!l|!ll||l||H 




BP's modern skyscraper home — Britannic House. Moor Lane— stands above 
its p/evious headquarters- Britannic House, Finsbury Citcus. The location 
is The City of London, where so many modern business ideas were born. 



You are going to have more Britons 
in North America doing various jobs 
now. Are you preparing them for the 
problems of doing business with 
Americans ? 

We haven't got a great number of 
Bmi-ilj |k-h|.Ii- er.ing there. We did 
luive to run affairs during the gap 
between getting Sinclair and joinihi: 
up wit1i Sohio . And wv tumid iln- 
Aitierioinjs extraordinarily easy to get 
on will}; relations have been mar- 
velous. 

Now, there are not very many 
British involved in this operation. 
1 1 'l being managed by Sohio, who 
have American staffs. 

Anyway. I've never llioughl I III." in 
. iir.ililum I ihink they got on ex- 
traordinarily well together, the Brit- 
ish and Americans. 1 don't think any 
one ever thinks nhnui 1 In- old sort of 
stage Englishman, with a funny u< - 
..-ui t'nd all I hut, anymore. 

Sohio wiff run The ofd Sinclair sta- 
tions ? 

Yes, they're running everything, 
but we BP are managing the ex- 




ploration rtidetui behalf of Soil in, 
.eln.il marketing in being done 
Soht.... 



BP is the major crude oil producer 
m areas of the Middle East and Africa 
which are trouble spots, or potential 
trouble spots. Now you're in North 
America in a btg way Is this an an- 
chor to windward in case of lurihet 
trouble ? 

It doesn't affect the issue at aQ. 
Our American operations are oom- 
plcioly independent of the Middle 
East. The world. irirluciiriR Amerii?i, 
s> ^hiik t.> want Middle K.'ifil oil in I hi" 
years ihiti lie ahead Ami I H;ii[i|*iHe its 
the major concessionaire in l In- 
Middli? East this is of interest lu us. 
Bui on llit' immediate short term the 
American project is based on market- 
ing American oil in North Aim i n a 
Ami-riia is ;\ fur more Attractive 
market fur Arneriotn oil than Kurope. 

BP I uut always 1 .1 ken a rather 11 aire 
relaxed view about the Middle East 

tluiti everybody else. This is probably 
historical. I personally went through 
Nie Aliailan crisis in Iran ill lije earlj 

lttSO'a, Virtually the whole of BP ran 
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Iranian oil ;n ihut linn* Fnrihr«i> 
rs that Hupply wan «hut off tint- 10 
L dis|ftitt! wilh Dr. |Moli:iiumccl 
< The effect on our mm- 
. rxldly enough, even though we 
to go out and buy our oil for 
fw year? wa» electric. 
We made tremendous sdvance«- 
We spread out. Now, in contrast, wo 
derive our oil from Kuwait, Iraq. 
Nigeria, Lihyn. tht> Gulf sheikdoms. 
Alaska and so on. The security wo 
have is like a man wearing four belts 
and three jwirs of suspenders His 
troopers won't fjiU. you urn be sure. 
Si, why <-veryhod\ gc!H nr.) worked 

up when one country or another, nr 
even two or three at a t.inve. have mi 
tLTgumtmi. I cannot imagine. You may 
Hay lhal all the Arabs together might 
'decide, as they did decide for a short 
time, to limit production in ilv-ir 
■ nuiiir i trj-s J-5 l 1 1 ihey'v got In t-;it the 
wmio »» we have and oil helps feed 
tin-in. 

Mr, Crake. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment owns 49 pet cent of BP stock 
and appoints two members to your 
hoard of directors. American busi- 
nessmen know little of s-uch .v govern- 
ment private setup as this. Would 
you Self us bow it ope/ares, and bow 
you feel about it ? 

Firm of all, you must know how it 
came about. 

Winston Chun-hill, when he was 
First Lord of the Admiralty in 191-t , 
thought our shortage of fuel oil for 
the Royal Navy was a source of weak- 
rn 

So he wan larp-ly n-:<| mumble for 
the government investment — over 
50 par oent al that time in our 
company, which was then known as 
Anglo- Pensinn Oil Co. At the same 
time the government put two direc- 
tor* on our hoard. It was settled 
v-i rv quickly lluil there would lie no 
interference with our commercial 
affairs. 

This situation 1ms Rone on ever 
since and htm Iwen a happy arrange 
iiu'ni The government lias ilwayH 
made a point of appoinl inn very good 
men to our board who have in-eii a 
iremendon«hi'lp it" mm h hclpasatiy 
other director of 131', Secondly, sue- 
eewivc governments hove kepi thi j ir 
word about not interfering in our 
■Haifa, 



So for all intent* and purported we 
are the finitif an any other lit oik com- 
pany. 

The only disadvantage has been 
that under regulations in certain 
countries, n company controlled by a 
foreign government may have trouble 

putting nimr-sHimt. Thi> ngain him 

been overcome, partly, I think, by 
the small reduction in our govern 

mt'iu'v. nlu in- from oL to I'.l [NT iciiI. 

nnd partly because the message is at 
lust beginning to get home that in 
(act the British government does not 
interfere in company affairs. 

It suits us both, in fuel, bemuse 
when someone raises it ipe-M ion in I In- 
Huuae of Common* such ns, "Why 
lias BP gone and bought ships in 
Sweden instead of in Britain?" the 
Minister mruuriied way.*, "Her Mnj' 
eely's Government has no control 
over the commercial activities of 
British Petroleum." 

Another point i» I ha; nnAadaya the 
government* tend to control things 
no much —the United State* govern 
mcnt does, too that whether or not 
we are aclunlly physically national- 
Lted, so to speak, you've got people 
in tiie government saying you cam do 
this and you can't do that Whether 
I his in done through Hhan-liolding or 
HUUutory regulation is really neither 
lie re lnir there. 

Technically, you're not a nationalized 
company are you ? 

No, we're mil. of course. 

May I just add a rider to all of 
this. The initial government invest- 
ment was two million pounds. This 
is worth S0() million pounds, now 
roughly $2 hillbn. -Sir Wirwton in- 
vested well. 

What is BP doing to prepare for tbe 
blast of criticism that is building up 
on air and water pollution ? 

I suppose the Archangel Gabriel 
himself could not avoid a certain 
amount of criticism. We have always 
l*<en leaders in combating pollution. 
Our record of preserving, or not inter- 
fering with, the environment where 
we work is second to none. 

For example, we've spent millions 
extra putting in oil tanks* that can't 
be seen Ik* wine the place ha.H got a 
ccrtiin natural beauty- I think we 
were a little bit taken hy surprise by 



the feeling that I his was almost a new 
subject in the States. I know there has 
been muttering about air pollution in 
California and now there is much talk 
jitwuit conserving the natural wilder- 
new of Alaska. 

My t*ym]i:tl hies art. 1 very much with 
(he preservation of flora and faun • 
especially in Alaska, And an 1 was 
moved about the caribou, and since 
I'm not nn expert on them, 1 asked 
Peter Scott, the well-known natural 
ist, to go out and tell me whai really 
was going on. This rei»rt and those of 
oilier i xperi.* are le.e^unnj: 

Your hobby is sailing, so as a sailor 
as well as an oilman can you discuss 
briefly the difficulties and advantages 
of putting an oil tankei through the 
Northwest Passage to Alaska ? 

Well, I'm bound to say and 1 hope 

my friends ill Humble Oil won't mind 

my saying so that I have never been 
tremendously optimism* about the 
project of breaking down the ke tn 
the Northwest Passage. Humble Oil 
is fond of the plan. 1 admire the 
imagination and raaotm-efuhtes* that 
enables Americans to say, "We're not 
going m In- licked by any problem; off 
we go, let's try it." And indeed HP 
has made a contribution tu the Ice- 
breaking plan. 

lio; uur ma!iuec-\jj( rt>. believe th.,t 
moving oil under the In- will proh 

ably come as soon as moving oil 
through the too. 

You mean by a type of submarine,? 

Yes. But I said that in a talk about 
15 yean ago in London, and I was 
horrified to find the hendl tries in the 
papers; "Mr. Drake says tanker sub- 
niiintie*. arr i\ ing any moment ." We're 
talking 20 years ahead. 

Mr Drake, you've worked in a lot of 
places and done a lot ot things 
Could you tell us something about 
your career ? 

1 don't think anyone would he 
particularly interested. How dull! 

Well, 1 joined t he company in 193f>, 
and went out tit Iran annul a couple 
of years later. 1 worked in Iran right 
through I he war and in neighboring 
countries Iraq, Indbi, Syria. 1 Bvod 
in those countries' for the best part 
of 1-1 yearn. 1 <i"l (>r,u (i.iillv every 
job, other than purely (ethnical orM«i. 
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in the oil business — personnel work. 
adtmnislraLive work, concessional 
work i ntlLliitTi Lil injm.igcliu'-tu ;ind 
so on- In 1950 I was appointed gen- 
■t,i I niarifiBur of BP in Inn, <md Ir<iq, 
which wis probably the biggest com* 
pany job abroad. In 1951, m you 
know, we were forced out by Mo«- 

HHd-L'tlll .1 I'l il. ! .V<-||I hi ilx- 

United States as the representative of 

ur 

In '54 I cant* back to the London 
office and a year or two after thai we 
made our first attempt to get into 
marketing in the United States. 

We made a very l-w-'p .irr.inovnifnt 
with Sinclair Oil by whirh w>- would 
provide the oil and [hey would pro- 
vide llw market and it looked sfl 
though it was going to be rather good. 
Then, you will recall, the quota sys- 
tem bum into force, which tended lo 
put a fence round the American 
market and shut out Middk Enst oil. 
So i luii arrangement cum- In a grind- 
ing hall. 

About 1 959 we turned our thoughts 
to Alaska. Escept for the United 
State* Navy we were the first, I 
think, to go to Alaska, So you know 
it's not nllogether unfair that we've 
found rather a lot of Alaskan oil. 

[ji [ wn* nuLcJ ;i managing 
director, and in '62 t became a 
deputy chairman. Last year I became 
chair man. 

Wete/i't you nearly sacked once from 
your job ? 

I'm glad to hear you say "once." I 
would have thought more than that! 
1 rather suspect that anybody who if 
making any progress risks being 
■ticked. It stands to reason— if the 
man you're working under doesn't 
wool to be prodded into activity, 
in- ftrvt ihnuRhi Lr how to get rid of 
you' 

You have said that all of a company's 
failures and successes can be traced 
directly to individual staff . What about 
a thing called luck ? 

WelJ, staff members theiruelvea 
need a bit of luck, don't they? But I 
think that if you look at any venture 
which has come off well, it is because 
Someone had t he imagination to presu 
it, to work it out. 

Yea might say that if you have 
money you can do something. But 



what are you going lo do with your 
money unless someone has thought 
out bow to use it? You may any it 'a 
not the individual staff who found oil 
in Alaska, But someone did get down 
to it and did a bit of thinking and 
worked out that it was one of the 
last places in the world where it was 
worth having a go. So it does come 
back lo staff. 

What are your relationships with BP 
employees ? 

I think probably one of the most 
important things is that the people 
who work for you must feel their 
affairs are Iteing guided by someone in 
whom they have confidence. 

Secondly I've always admired tre- 
mendously the accessibility of Amer- 
ican business executives; no matter 
how important they arc, with a carpet 
on the floor and a great title on the 
door, Arru rtmiis iilwuys muko n !«>!»l 
of ha vine an open door. I don't think 
it's quite so open as some of them 
would jmUtinrf. iUh*'rwise they'd have 
no time to gel on with the job. But I 
think one's always got to be pre- 
pared to talk to anybody who really 
want* to lalk. and that isn't only with 
your own people, 1 think one's alwaya 
got to be prepared lo dim use the 
company 'a views on any subject, 

You use a table instead of an office 
desk. Why? 

When BP first moved into a build- 
ing of our own in about 1923, we had 
Sir Edward Luytens, the famous 
ardiitert , design BriLannir House in 
Fine bury Circus here in London. It 
watt a very beautiful building from 
outside, but remarkably uncomfort- 
able Inside. This table was bought as 
the iliainnan's table to fit. in with the 
decor of the fine, gracious room in 
which the chairman hod sal. And 
having u rurnihi sermnuTual fueling, 
wif've brought the table over to this 
nuw 34 -story building of our*. 

The table has no drawers. You don't 
need any. then ? 

No. 1 just net my Secretary to bring 
anything urgent. Oh yea, I do have a 
drjuvcr for my pipe cleaners! 

Don't you have some special tugs 
here also? 

Yes, LhiTr Lire iconic very fine Per- 




The piazza of Britannic House is 
decorated with a 1911 wellhead 
ham Iran's Masjid-i-Suliman field. 
It c&ried much of BP'x first oil. 




a inn carpets here and I've also got 
Home good one* h( home. They are a 
|i\.-.-imint. n'minflVr of my yearn in 
Iran and the ix>m|mny*» 60-year links 
with that country. 

BP today probably means more to 
Britain than did the Hudson's Bay 
Co. or the East India Co. This most 
give you a deep feeling of pleasure. 

I 1 liink anyone mum derive pli-M 
huh- l'r«'m feeling rh:u hr» Una the re- 
^poiiriibility for guiding .iff.sirn <jf .» 

[uiny whk-h, I bo|»e. ia conlribu I 

ing ool. only tn the wi'll-lx-iiig uf I Ijl= 
country, but to that of a good many 
other countries around the world. It 
iinikt's u|> for nil ibediHiurhmics ;md 
dashing around. 

Tell us what, tn your opinion will 
happen in the oil industry if the Suez 
Canal is reopened ? 

Emh year the cunul rcmainn closi'd 
it is a little less vital far our business. 
First of uil, people are rather sick of 
planning ilu'ir triuixfMjruii ion around 
n facility whk n h seeina lo l«* remark- 
ably unreliable. 

So the oil busineas has anid, "Bight, 
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there's only one thing tn do, We must 
becomi- Lt«1i'|it'i]fk>nt of this canel. 
»"vi-n if ir ttn'iihH l?iking the Htufl" ;d! 
the way Hruuiid I he smpuiIi of Afri. ;i 
And tlii' oil industry h;te built liiO or 
more of those 200,000- ton .and- up- 
wards tankers. 

Admittedly two or three of thorn 
hfivo had one or two nasty accidents 
recently. I ■ u I anything une hus new 
ha* to luive the bugs ironed mil , 

Sii. hrondly. we have baaed our 
transportation on not going through 
the atrial, i hough I here will bci quite 
a hi of voire ahead when it would 
still be eoo nom ka I to use it for mini Her 
ships, or relurn ihe large hihis L-mpty 
through it. 

W^af fl/-e flf s v/ewj ort the growth 
ul the size of tankers ? 

My own view ifi I lint there's sot 1o 
be a pause now before people build 
bigger tankers* 

I think everyone would bo wise to 
mirk 1i> n vswh fnr i In- 
time being. 

The graph of efficiency goes up 
rather sharply r.l first. Jift you build 
a new chiB8 of tankers. You got up M) 
a high point . 

Then, by going from a 2i>0,000- to 

a ..' vessel, you dnn'i 

the some drgree of increased emeu -i i 
as you did going from 100,000 to 

2r,0,tH«J 

Btielty, what were your feelings last 
autumn during the U S JustLe De - 
payment's antitrust claims regarding 
Sohio ? 

Obviously 1 %v ; i ^ r i ' 1 particularly en- 
Ihusituiiic about Home uf the parly 
<min»uiucmcnLs «il tin- I >cpurl men I of 
-Jit^i j, . - I lAetil iif Mr Mil 

•hell, tin.- Attorney General, to tell 

him hq. 

Hui wrin-hti'Vtrd ,i v^ry satisfactory 
accommodation 1 think lhai tn luim- 
nesB you bsVC to li"irn In moderate 
any personal though is you have — 

lake rsnh problem II ml - ;iU>i\t> 

•jnii'lly and nil nil v 

You also luive to listen to those who 
ad vise you. I've gol sort*- rnther good 
People for (hat, my colleagues bere- 

You don't feel the Justice Depart- 
ment was hitting at BP because it 
was not American ? 

No. I think lber» were nil uorta of 



ennsidersdwns. though not every- 
body's as enthusiastic as I am about 
BP going into (he States. Bui it wan 
awfully impressive, the fine welcome 
we had from the Americans. I was 
very touched by it- My friends in the 
other big oil ram punks were mag- 
nificent. 

A pari from lieing friendly, Ameri- 
can enmpaniw felt our being in the 
I'niled Slated would show I he -Stales 
wasn't a closed shop in which only 
they could operate. 

And one re-mon American com- 
panies in Europe were extremely en- 
thusiastic about BP not being denied 
Hl'ftJWf to the United States market 
wan because so much of the European 
murkc! has, in fuel , been taken Over 
by American*. 

American motorists love gimmicks, 
slogans and so forth. Does BP have 
a good supply of them ? 

You ian bet your Lit* we have! 

fn nil the other 71) countries wu 
operate In we haven't been absolute 
■douche* in developing marketing 
techniques. And I believe ihttt we 
shall have quite a special impact 




which will- have a little different 
flavor. 

What is the most promising and in- 
teresting piece of research you have 
going on now? 

We always pride ourselves on being 
n jump ahead Id virtually everything 
we tackle. We're building the first 
i-omnicrcial plants to make protein 
I'miii |M-lmleum I Monk ir -. vers 
interesting and I hope it will be u unc- 
ial eontributitin. 

Would you discuss briefly the 
mat hods and meaning of financing 
expansion in North America? 

Until 10 or IS yenrs ngn we used 

I" Jimi Xpansinn nut >'t profit* 

Woil, thnt day is gone Everyone says 
dulighledly tlwt they'll squeeze the 
uil companies ho they onlv make .>. 
small profit. 

But what they've forgotten is 
that we've got to nave the money 
from somewhere. If wp don't got n 
out of profits we've got lo go to the 
money markets for it. 

If 1 say here in I-ondon. "Well, 
look. BP wants an increase in capital, 
say 100 million pounds." I hey all 
start pricking up their ears nnd say- 
ing, "My God, where «re we going to 
get that from?" 

America, of • nurse, is * bigger 
capital niitrket. So there i»n"< the 
problem in Auu-ricH lliat ihun? in in 
Europe. But it's already becoming 
quiie a thing, raising the tTipilal for 
expansion. F'or ovury extra barrel of 
lietroleum you sell you've got tu have 
ships, refineries, petrol pump* nnd all 

ihe rest of n, ,oni -i nm ,: 

pay for them. 

Do you expect to go to the money 
well in New York ? 

We certainly do. 

For btg money ? 

Yes. END 

REPRINTS "Ijnmmt of Jxader- 
ship: Port LXII Eric £>raAe of HP" 
, may br obtain**! from Nat tun'* Bunt- 
I mm IGlo H St. N. W . Washington, 
I D.C. 2Q0O6. PrUx: I to 49 copies, 3f> 
- amt* each; nO to 99, 30 cent* men: 
I HHt tn 999. J/trntM eaeh ; J ,000 ur mart, 
I 14 cent* each. Pl&tse enctose rrmit- 

turnr ! i lilt onr/cr 
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Hal Krause. nfaw 30. says an aider bt/sinessffW 
dispelled hip/fears of starting a company at su< 
a younwsgv with these words: "The number 
a man has seen the earth go around tl 
sun has nothing to do with his abitity to get th* 
job done " Last year he started "Perception, 
a publication designed to elevate the public imag* 
of the American salesman, He also awards "Oscar* 
of Salesmanship" to outstanding salesmen- 



DYNAMIC GROWTH 
COMPANIES 

American Salesmasters, Ltd, 

Interior as well as exterior motivation 



The young leader* of American 
Salesman lers, Ltd., headquartered In 
Denver, ascribe the firm's growing 
success to the fact I hat it practices 
what it preaches . 

It is one of several companies in the 
businesa of motivating and Leaching 
salesmen. American Ssilesmasters' own 
corps of salesmen are so char Red- up 
:\nfl nam thrit when they call on him- 
rnessmeii to sell the SalesnMWttpi fro 
gram*, each reportedly receivies at 
least one job offer si day. 

The firm was launched in 1UG-1 by 
Harold A. "Hnl" Kriiuiw, who was 
then a 23-year-old cookware Bales- 
man. It liad a rocky start. 

The first year E made $1,900 from 
Sale* masters and $50,000 selling pots 
and pans at night,'' Mr. Krauae re- 
calls, But in two years the arm found 

American Salesmasl ere now has S3 
employee* and 30 branch office* in 
the United States and Canada. 

The programs it offers have won it 
business from some of the country's 
largest firms, mostly in the insurance, 
real ■-"1. i1<- Imliking unit auto itrdus- 
Lrie». ll preoutitJ\ it- running njn-iial 
programs for 600 salesmen front 
Northwefltvrn Mutual lafo Insurance 
Co- and 800 from Boise Cascade's 
property oaks division. 

JjiSt year more than 15,000 mi leu 
organisations participated in Ameri- 



can Snlesmsaters programs. Salesmen 
now are signing up for them at b rate 
of 5,000 per month. Mr Krauae re- 
ports. 

The company's main services nre 
its *!ik's . i.j-.(iTi-.-^e*i"; i<* magu%ine, 
Purcrptitm: its leadership sessions; its 
consultation projects and iiti cassette 
tape portfolios. A salesman can listen 
to i he cassettes while shaving or while 
driving to nee a customer , What he 
hears is a combination of motivation, 
inspiration, and Americanism. 

A sample is Dr. Norman Vincent 
l\-;ilc exclaiming: "I sometimes won- 
der what's come over the American 
people. We are the descendants of t 
great breed of men who hud prohlon 

.1 n«l I hey IviH them aplenty Htil 
did they whine and whimper and 
crawl thruugh life on their hands and 
knees, piteously holding up their 
hands to Some so-called benevolent 
government asking Hint they be lukeu 
core of? Not on your life. They took 
care of themselves and they built the 
greatest economy in the history of 
mankind 1 ' ' 

Mr. Kinase's plan* include building 
a new headquarters in Deliver, estab- 
lishing branches in South Africa and 
Australia nod starling a "university 
of salesmanship." 

He sums up: "1 can't imagine any 
thing being more fun than what 
we're doing," 
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is vice 
mean 
Like Mr. fCreuse, he 
worked his way through college by 
selling cookwate. mostly to girl 
students He and Mr Krause 
own all the stock in American 
Salesmasters Mt Atbin is con- 
stantly on the go. setting up 
branch offices and serving as 
master of ceremonies for the 
firm's sales congresses. 
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Sharon Frt?$fand it coprdtnatot of The Better 
Mousetrap, trie ., fastest growing division of Amer- 
ican S aijismtrsTeis. ft specializes in manufacturing and 
distributing tape recorders and cassette messages 
for salespeople aff over the world. Mrs. freetand 
here puffs out onrt of the firm's long - pitying 
records, which it is phasing out in favor of cassette 
tapes Most of American Satesmasters' motivational 
recordings use leading safes experts before five 
audiences Butter Mousetrap afso tailors sales 
programs for individual firms, providing specially 
written work books and other safest training 
materials, as wet! as recruiting workshops and fifms. 

continued on next pnfp 



American 
Salesmasters, 
Ltd. 



continued 




American Safesmasters is holding 35 leadership 
seminars and safes congresses all ovet f/)f? countty 
ibis year. Salesmen by the thousands come 
to hear leading sales technicians and a variety 
of big name speakers including Olympic decathlon 
champion Bob Richards, news commentator 
Paul Harvey and Dr No/man Vincent Peole. 
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Marilyn Van Derhur. afformnr Miss 

ji)f) rt Tiii' 'i fl( one 
congress a talk and song pre- 
sentation entrtted ' 'Are You Willing to 
Pay the Price ?" Below, sales 
and fectureLM^FT Z/g~ 



ems against'biiiuiiJSMtfPS ' ' 
iptibte to the negative influences 
her people). 






iatds and marketing tsonsuliant 
J. Douglas Edwards Conducts a 
four-hour teadersptp sessron. heavy 
. on hov ytn ^fTe examines such 
topics as strategy involvement, 
communication, charisma and the 
use and misuse of powtrt. END 
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Do You 
Need a New 
Right Hand? 

Executives don't pily themselves, They're very raui h 
inclined to accept things bh they [ire. and to use every- 
day realities as the stuff out of which to create pro- 
K»H^i«[i«| tnira<'|i.-H 

Bui even I lit* Im-si executive, caught in the ordeal uf 
multiple pmhleme and pressing deadlines, in prompted 
to turn hie eyes upward for a brief moment and wish 
for less pressure, more lime or another hunt!. 

The fact is, there is n perfectly practical nini proper 
remedy for Executive Work Crisis. True, the cure costs 
money. But used properly, the nintsiive nnd we're 
talking ,\\vhi\ mi twHwtnril. n mun fir wmitin you add to 
■, ■ in r ;-i.h] in >>»i k yiui up mit work wonder* Wilh h 
^ifwible assistant at your elbow, the following thing* 
can go zooming upward: 

• Your efficiency. 

• Your peace of niind- 

• Your nlanding in your company and profession. 

The following tend lei tmiwilivi- Headm-hea. insljuin^ 
of failure or incomplete success, the panting you do to 
keep up with job responsibilities 

"Okay," you may any, "if having an assistant is Huch 
an unmitigated blessing, how come many executives, 
who could have them, don't? And how many who do. 

wmh lhf-y lindr.'i l:«-. au-n- i he .i-ni-i ,oiK | M - mure 

of a problem than a solution?" 

On both points: Totichi. To be realistic, it must be. 
said that while an executives 1 right-hand man can In* 
a significant factor in the executive's job aceompKsh- 
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Wrong approach. 



ntHiil, he uin nlno Itecome .1 .*u j wrv isory problem. Or 
even worse, an abrasive competitor. 

Bui theiwdirc results only mean thai n mm? fur gm-i<l 
bait gotten out of hand. Its the executive who doesn't 
underhand how to work wilh an assistant who rums >i 
js" H>rl thing Tin 1 manager who develojw the know-how 
for working nmsl rucl ivelv with 11:1 .i^r^l.oiL reap*! Ire 
mendous benefits, in terms of job performance and pro- 
fessional program. 

Many failures sire imised long before the assistant ie 
even put into the job Yon ttiukI go through four pre- 
liminary steps to foster a'h effective executive -assistant 
team: 

• You must ihink nbnul your job. Be «f n t ilii . Pin clown 
11 > - I'-tnenta: 

What do you do? 'On what activitiea do you spend 
"i.ivr iLtrmuiit!- uf lime','' i''or what ure you rrxptiiwibk''? 
iC ijnTLiiioiiully. wluil in Liviiicn ilu < m HU|jcrvise, rejKirl 
to your superior about'.'' What are I ho grn\ ure<in' 
(Most executive jobs got ftuftfcy ul the edges, include 
elements lhnl may overlap thnt of othor managers, or 
for which your responsibility i* unclear.) What are the 
1 ■ ■ 1 1 1 r - - irea.M' 1 MdkI executive iut :> have a lulurc urea* 
into which your interest, responsibility and sue. Ms 
will one day spread.) 

Having thought through points like these, you ore 
Niiw in it |Msili'in liMiiukc (lit i»M ionsidcr:<tion. 

• Think about the assistant's job. First, make sure 
there H a job, s responsibility you can extract from 
your duties that will have its Own rationale and logical 
design. You don't want to hand over bits and pieces at 
tuflk". You shouldn't want to use your :isHtHrant simply 
as n human backstop or emergency resource. The major 
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different e Iwlwivn hit job wnrl ;inyln«lv else's t* that 
the elements of his job are closely related to your*. To 
make sure your planning i* on the right (rack, check 
hs job txintent for item* like these: 

One, or at most two. major responsibilities— lines of 
activity that represent the core of a hi lamed pattern 

A group of secondary respond i hi f i U>'* - hut >v]|| rtrid 
variety ami room for growth. 

* 'In'iir lines (if relationship not only to you bul Id 
others in the organization with whom you do conic in 
contact. 

Especially important are the lines of authority in- 
volved in his contact with others. F"or example, if ho 
has supervisory nuthoril y < iver one or more people, both 
Ik and I hey should be aware of this fact, 

• You must think about yourself. What kind of o direct 
superior do you make? Do you want an assistant who 
'■iin bnrk you up in taking irart? of details and routine? 
l >r are yuu llir- tvjie who will help tin iisswlani grow -in 
Itf rjiti hike over >*iime Hi' ill" r< hi tine par Ik of your 

job? 

• Think of the spectrum of possible assistants. 

What kind of individual do you like to have working 
wiili villi ." Do ..111 Itki- pei.plf of high levels uf initiative 
nnd creativity, or do you prefer those who ere mora 
methodical? Or do you prefer an individual with en 
s rial y(i< -ill c v J nj of mind? 

Think of the young people you've seen in work situa- 
tions around you. Try to analyze the reasons why you 
approve of some and disapprove of others. The more 
realign, theae up] miUah-. rh- heller you'll In- able h, do 
in your selection «|" ;m i.HHiKtant. 

l>ncv you've given due i houghs to the preliminary 




matters mentioned above, you're ready to forge a Strong 
executive-ssaist-anS Learn. Twelve guidelines help you 
set a course that brings you the benefits, avoids the 
pitfalls. 

1. Select far compatibility Regardless of what other 
considerations you may have, the key to the success 
of your two-nun team is your ability to get along with 
each other, Jn making a final selection, ask these uues- 
tlons: "Do t like this man personally? Doe* he seem to 
like me?" The element you're evaluating bate is that 

<if rapiKiri, tin' quality of mutuality thai in essential to 
effectiveness in litis situation. 

2. Set the stage. When you start yuur assistant on t he 
job, give him the big picture. Tell him Low vmi *»> the 
job in terms of over-all objectives. Make clear to him 
in hrnud outline what his job a-civiiies ure. how you 
see your joint objectives, and eo on. 

3. Arrange for routine and emergency communication 
channels. Both types of contact are important, Even 

if there i .'rational nettd for communication, It's 

nevertheless desirable to net together with your as 
niwtmH fur minimal contact. A1 (he very leant a one 
hour -a- week review of his activities, hie problems, his 
planning, is necessary. And emergency channels should 
be available for urgent matters. 

4. Don't treat him She a high -powered aeiiviarv. Oc- 
casionally (in executive, failing In think through the 
basic nat tire of his assistant's job, uses him as a com- 
bination messenger boy and secretary. 

If that's ali the executive requires, then fill he 'iced* 
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is a secretary In olber word*, you gain the full bene- 
fit of an Q&iUtiint when you use him in the [iurlicu- 
lnr ways and ureas appropriate to his job. Remember 
i fi.it busjc i-riKTiori you jitc using is this: You must 
unload on him some of ihe rtctrvil ies ihnt rwi im your 
shoulders. 

6. Clarify your reeling* about the "yea man," "no man" 
dilemma. By now I he typical executive is aware uf the 
danger of having an assistant who yeas™ him on every 
(N)jji( There Iihw bt'H'ii h tendency in recent years lu lout 
the desirability of a "no man" assistant, An individual 
who takes, issue with you frequently and vigorously. 

Actually, one's as bad as the other. Open discussion 
certainly, argument from I imp to time: but the assistant 
who feeU n nuii.ir j.:irt hi?-= < f niri button is tn challenge 
you, second-guess you, in effect coneUuiUy "ksep you 
on your toes" is going to be mare of a problem than n 
solution. 

Clearly the middle course is beat the assistant who 
makes c lear his approval when he approves, who voices 
his objections to your ideas or decisions when he has 
them liirk of freedom in agrt*« or disagree deprives you 
of the iH'ncht of dependable ami uninfluenced opinion. 

6 Don't let him see the job as merely o stepping-stone. 
Thin dot* not mean thai, in fact, the job may noL be 
Dm. 1 for bur. Rui it •. i iu r nil in so fascinated by 

the npportunitfc* ahead that he alight* the challenges 
he currently faces, and docs less than justice to your 
needs, you're losing some of the Important beneflta of 
having an assistant. 

It's important thai irxoculivos be realistic on this 
paint. It's expecting too much of an ambitious young 
assistant i» have him bury himself in tasks lo which he 
can't commit himself completely. However, you can 



put « firm foundation under Ins efforts by stressing s 
completely realistic and acceptable idea: "Mho, we both 
realizi! you're elated for bigger things in the future. 
NcvcrthelciW. you owe il both In yourself and In on- lo 
p erfut u> in your present job tip the best of your ability. 
This is what I expect of you nutil tin- iiu> vuu change 
your job assignment." 

7. Back him up. To some extent, an assistant mn't be 
"hi» own man." The very nal lire of his job hi reases his 
dependency. Because of thin fact, you must take pains 
to buttress him and his inflect idertow. laiih in bin own 
eyes as well as in the eyes of others in your organization. 

You should be alert for any belittling of his status 
and hie authority. If (his* happens, make tin? pnim 
unequivocally. 

IVrhnpp to ,i i-olWgue- Mr Smith, I've given that 

responsibility to my assistant. I'd appreciate it if you'd 
work directly with him," Or where one of your staff 
may try to bypass him: "Mary. I'd like to discuss the 
qiicftiiori ynu'ri briiiginj; up, bul as van know, my as- 
sistant iri in charge of that fonllpr. I'm sure he'll he able 
to give you full satisfaction." 

Reinforce his sense of inik jM ruleiii i vi-ea-vts yon rue! I 
both implicitly and explicitly. Make it clear by the why 
you give hlro aasifljiments and the way you want htm 
U> report back to you. In assigning him a job to handle, 
you might nay , "Jim, I'm putting this matter completely 
in your hands- Feel free to check with me If any special 
problems arise. Otherwise all 1 want to know is the final 
disposition you make of the matter." 

8 Know what not to delegate. In making assignment* 
to their assistant.'', effrctivf e*e< ui ivi* h.cve lenmed 
there ;ire certain danger areas to avoid Kor exam pi* 1 : 
• The hot. potato. 

Don't pass along In your aasim tint n problem that's 
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The Civil War isn't all that started in Charleston. 

South Carolina cEd too. 



With all the things lhai happened m 
Charleston in 1861 . it's sometimes easy 
to forget air the ihmgs trmt happened 
in Charleston m 1570 

Thai s when the English established 
the first permanent settlement m 
South Carolina. 

And that's why this year South 
Carolina is celebrating three centuries 
of history. 

In fact, the first century is being 
celebrated on the original settlement 
site at a place called Charles Towne 
binding Exposition Park 

Here, amid two hundred acres 
of some ol the moat beautiful gardens 
and lagoons in the country, you can 



tM now our * i rat settlers carved a state 
out ol the wilderness. 

You can see an unusual lorest 
containing birds and animals native lo 
South Carolina three centuries ago 
And restored earthen fortifications And 
a full-scale 17th century trading ship 
replica that you can board. 

And Charleston isn't Ihe only place 
in South Carolina where you can see a 
lot of history this year tn Columbia, ai 
the Midlands Exposiiion Park. lh« 
emphasis is on South Carolina's second 
century. And the Piedmont Exposition 
Park in Greenville focuses on South 
Carolina Irc-m 1B7Q an into th-rj luhire 

As bankers who share 1 36 years ol 



South Carolina history we at SCN 
don l intend lo rmss any ol South 
Carolina's historic Tncenienmal 
Celebration We hope you II visit our 
state and celebrate with us 

After all. its nor iusi South Carolina* 
past we re celebrating Its America's 
past. too. And it stands to reason thai 
ihe more we all know aboul it. the 
better we'll atl be able lo understand 
Ihe future 

And Ihe way we see it, more 
understanding is somoitiing all of 
us could use. 

South Carolina National 

Bankers who know me value of history 
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so delWte or t» explosive that you ere in doubt aa to 
hnw to handle it. 

Of ■ n\(ruj, if mj.'h ,i problem does (rxi.ni , you might join 
fiarivn d in. ij-jh th*r problem with him and get his help in 
tending * aolution. 

• Full rvaponaibility. 

In iuiM analy!<in. responsibility for hia |»rform- 
antt! reals with you- While you can hold hirn account- 
able for what he doea in your reporting up the lino, you 
cannot unload the blame for unsatisfactory perform- 
ance. 

• Authority. 

There are certain areas of authority which executive* 
must retain for themselves These may vary from one 
executive to the next. In one cose, for example, an exec- 
utive will retain the Authority to discipline subordi- 
nates, making sure his anttistant understands this fact. 

9. Develop his ■ affabilities. 

Any fLSswtant, hut particularly a younger ixiraon, 
should wnn! tn have a feeling of growth ntid forward 
movement in his joh ib!j h.m dev. ■].,/., m direr! ion.s 
and at a pace that you feel are auiteii to his cafvthilii lew 

You may have growth objectives for him that you 
want to tell him about. Or you may have goals* you 
don* I want to divulge, temporarily. But have a clear 
picture of the direct ion* in which he can expand hi* 
skills. Where it will be helpful, discuss the goals with 
lum. 

10. Evaluate him on a continuing basis. 

Whether you do it formally or informally, asses* his 
-■r-nt: iirirl weuk | win us Hack up your impressions by 
referring in Kpecinc performance. 

If you feel he does a good joh nf writing n rc[Hirr, 
reread it one or two times to ace whether your feeling 



is borne out by fact. And where you think he's been 
weak- again check the facta. 

For example, you may feci your assistant isn't 
thorough enough in hia work plunning < ■ into s[H h cifi<a, 
Etuih as a particular job (hat required anme preparal ion. 
How well did he organize his resounes? How widely 
did he set deadlines? Haw clotH' did hut performance 
onme to expectation? 

11. Pay attention to the "psychic" quality of the re- 
lationship. 

You may have many objective measures by which 
you con assess his job performance. Bui above rmd 
beyond these there is a subjective aspect of your rela- 
tionship thiit'n worth ou tendering. Do you enjoy work- 
ing with your assistant? Are vou getting satisfaction 
out of the feeling thai you're training a good man'' And 
are you learning from the relationship? 

12. Consider the future. 

After you've wnrkmi with an assistant for a while, 
you tshould A«k yourself two related questions.- "How's 
hi« future?" And, "How'» my future?" 

If your relationship has been productive, the answer 
to ihe first question should be "Fright," and the answer 
to the second should be "Brighter.'* 

Of course, these aren't the kind of question* you 
raise only once. What's suggested here is a broad assess- 
ment in which specifics of job performance, acceptance 
of responsibility, success in specific projects, are sub- 
ordinated to an overview that gives you an important 
tin.il answer, 

As an ultimate Koal you may want to consider to 
what extent you will turn over your job to your 
assistant. 

Obviously this ia less a problem of procedure than it 
is one of emotion !■"« ir so mi- execui ives the idea of train- 
ing an assistant to take over one's job will be unaccept- 
able. 

Nevertheless, the more your a«»is|an< run relieve you 
"I the freer ynu will I*? to develop your own job and 
career interests. To dome exlenl, you grow in your job 
us he grows in hia. 

If it is within your leadership style, you may want 
to Iwgiu with the understanding that you're training 
him to imisier ihe major part of your joh. This requires 
a high degree of openness, retention by the executive of 
a mifiiniutn number of aecrels 

Otto guiding factor hem is your assistant's ability lo 
absorb the ideaa and informal ion he mum have, to 

master th<< clinlJriiKeS he will Iiim mid to develop the 

sense of responsibility to wield the power you're plmdng 

:n hm h.kMb, Wow 1 1 1 j 1 1 IK- I bin pro, c-eii* dtoienda »" I be 

trust you develop in one another, END 

REPRINTS of "Do Ynu Neetia New Right Hamti" may 
fw obtained frvm Nation** Business, IGt'y It St. N. H 
Washington. D. C. 20006. Price: J to 49 copies, 35 cent* 
each; 50 to 99, 30 cents each; 100 to 999, 17 cents each, 
!J><)\) \>r mnrr. 14 cents eacA. fiea.te ene/nse rvmittance 
witt i order. 
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Your maintenance men 
are roofing experts with Ranco's NEW Do-it-yourself 
Roof Spray Process. Professional results are achieved al 
a fraction o! the normat roofing costs. Ranco provides 
on-the-job instructions. The material is supplied in Kits 
which includes all patching and spraying malerial re- 
quired tor each 7,000 sq. ft. The special spray sealant 
restores pliability and shields the roc-nig felts against 
the elements. ChecV. coupon for FREE AB-pa&e Rartco 
Roofing & Maintenance Manual and ask to view our 3- 
minute color movie entitled. "Spray Process Saves 
Old Roofs/' 

PATCH CHUCK HQ If 5 







f ng«l F\i!ch i.-grnei ready to use Itr pitching 
wel or rif(. biosen towrtt at blacktop In 
winter or summef- lor inurwdiata irj*- it 
contain; g uiii(|lC iiiatleifiruor nSK,r«itaCc and 
new plastic ban to piovtde durability and 
holding po*si to a featheredee without crumb- 
ling. Frigid Pitch remains smooth end ptisbte 
under ItiB heaviest loads «n ill eitiernes el 
temperature. Check coupon loi FREE ?-GiHcn 
Sample. 

ANCHOR BOLTS IN 3D MINUTES 

Bolt Anchor SuHnse! I'al-di mxhmeiy fast 
to the flooi under the most strenuous condi- 
tions. It is supplied as a dry powdai to which 
water It added to lorm t liquid consistency, 
which is poured around Itw arclmr WV. P;"r-, 
hold firm under 46,100 lbs. pull after only 
» minute wt; ! 10.000 lbs, pull at tor one hour. 
Check coupon lor FREE 2 Gallon Sample 



PATCH FLOORS FAST 

Fleet Patch 1 can be 1 rucked Over 
in 4b minute* *ll« application 't 
sets herd and smooth, sustains 
Heavy hand at power trucking al 

in,- H-K-kifv. h -i t^lheredi* 

fleet Pitch incOiporatn t new 
pttstk binder tot resistance la 
shock and ibmton Check coupon 
lor FREE ? Gallon Sampfca. 

SEAL FLOORS WITH EP0XY 

High Mlirij oposy vtelet penetrates 
deeply into the mwl dense concrete 
ifoon to harden me surface and 
allow lor tuny e leaning and mainli- 
ne nee. Floor* sealed wdli P-249 
[posy Sealer do not dust or break 
down under the most severe abra- 
sion. Excellent for liafhc aisles and 
whenever appearance u important. 
OROER TODAY; Cnal l-GaMon 
ituanldy il SI 1 . 15. 




CLEAN DRAINS 
AND SEWERS 

CJearan* <s a lail-acbnsj com- 
ptwnd lor uncloeging drains 
and seweri. It is supplied in 
an easy h) use granular form 
which is Inactive until used in 
water. ORDER TOOAVr S50 
lb. drums al Mf/lb., 300 lbs. 
drum at 51*7%.: 125 lbs. drum 
at St*/*. " 



RANCO INOUSFIclAL PRODUCTS CORP 

1MS1 Union Avenue. CI*v«Hntt. Ohio WlK 



Pleats send the loUewrng samples .suit TREE Ranco Rooting 4 
Maintenance Wjn-j.il and asMo view cur 3-mmute color mpvlir 



□ page Ranco Rooting 
Maintenance Citato* 

□ Pleas* show uslhe 3 Mln, 
Color Roolms Movie 
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Q Bolt Anchor 

□ Fleet Patch 

□ Frigid Patch 
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You Can Stall Car 
and Truck Thieves 




One recommended way to help vatuabh cargo 
reach its destination — and perhaps to fay 
hijackers low— is to have guards in wrt 
unmarked cat "ride shotgun" behind the truck 



Amu.ti. .1 <!,.• 1 1 rid n:' • =<uperlij 
live, may be about to reach new 
heights in an area whore it would pre- 
fer to be more Laggard. 

This may be tho first year in which 
one million or more aulas are stolen. 

Attacks on vehicles arid their con- 
tents ure at an all- unit- high. It's 11 
form of crime that'* growing fnntur 
than nearly all other categoric*. 

The ttrn w heavy. 

The Annual lab far auto theft* is 

well nviT SfJKi million. Trite, mmr 
than three quartern of till stolen ran* 
are recovered, but when they 11 re. 
they frequently turn out to be dam- 
aged. The National Automobile Theft 
Bureau reports the aeddent rate for 
stuli-ti fflfi 'sh no le» than 200 times 
liif immt 

As for trucks, more than $600 mil- 
lion in goods and cash will be hijacked 



urntuk'n from them (ins ye,jr. ,n-.'-ni 
in I! to expert estimates. 

[n Detroit, huktuj.it) of truck drivers 
who collect itash in addition lo nuik Lip 
deliveries have become so common 
thnt small sriiVH which ihc drivers 
can't open have been welded or bolted 
unto I hf 1 mi 4: (i »- ,1 ii.'iritlli'l l<« 
what *« happened on bun linen in many 
chics, where exact fares arc required 
and dropped into registers lor whkh 
drivers have no key*. 

Other counterattacks against vc- 
hicular crime nlso are under way. 

Insurer? tire mounting advertising 
campaigns to motivate owners to re- 
move ignition key* and li M*k their ve- 
hicles after parking them Hopefully, 
ill-- i.ttii|»iiiani> M-ilt ch.mge twii infu- 
riating statistics: 7,~> |m.t cent of ill 
stolen care were not locked; 42 par 
cent bad the ignition keys in place. 



Mean while, the steering locks now 
required on nil new airs registered in 
the U. S. have begun to deter thefts. 
Early reports indicate H per cent 
fewer thefts of cars equipped with the 
lock*. 

Unfortunately, tho locks are effec- 
tive only against anuifeur thieve* 
intwtly teen-agers, who account far 
hnlf of all car thefts The professionals 
have found ways to quickly steal cars 
despite the locked Steering wheels. 

Special steps 

UuHinestton.'ii ran Like spireial steps 
in |irndi-i 1 lln-ir valiuihle vehu le« .nnrl 
their often more valuable contents. 

The familiar truck alarm Still 
in.ikes staise and earns insurance 
discounts. 

About 20.000 trucks and trailers in 
the U. S. are equipped with alarms 
that sound if the cargo doors are 
forced. Some carry addition^] protec- 
tion: The alarm sounds if the door* bo 
the driver's compartment are forced, 
or if lite ignition it* jumped. 

Such alarm systems have been in 
sLilk-d in ntniut 2,000 salesmen's* 
jiti ton. The systems usually are leased 
at SI00 jwr yttir (installation is 
about mm), 

A iicv.- sy^icni. lllr- Kscello Uik- 
alarm, offers an added useful feature- 
If the cargo door Is forced more titan a 
fr;icl ton of an inch, dead bolts slide 
into place as the alarm Sounds. This 
battery-powered system sells for 
about !fi2, r >0 p*-r unit, with one cortfo 
door, and SCO extra for each extra 
cargo door. 

The truck alarm has lieen scaled 
down for use in can*. For a cost of as 
little as 514 for n hum-blowing lash- 
U]> you install yourself lo $100 for a 
siren -sounding system installed by an 
expert, you can protect company 
iur your <i'.vn til I hrce |Kiint*i: di 
trunk and hood. 
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Lesser deterrents include special 
locks for wheels, hood, battery or 
tape deck- 
Sad ■■insider"" story 

Truck and ivir alarms deler lb<- 
"outsider." But the "insider 1 * exact* si 
far hinru-r loll, say I hi- f x. [*'rts. I Yini- 
inally minded inuidcrM, ur thrme who 
"«■(■ fjiVi>i*H lo i-rimiruiU. ufwrnle in 
two ways: They simply pilfer from 
truck cargoes, or they "finger" valu- 
able cargoes for hijackers. 

Careful checking tiefore hiring is 
the most effective weapon againru I he 
Criuifosj '■infiltrator." any* M.irk 
Lawless, security director for the big 
A-P-A Transport Cory, Since lie in- 
Ktituted ii *ty«k j in •>( imtteniriininii 
and photographing all prospect ive 
employ**** (u 1h> cheeked against file* 
">f known iTiininnU* or sironely *o*- 
I*jc| persons. A-l'-A \uw suffered fur 
lower Ion*.* 

Ex-FHI-S|HH'inl-jiKi'ni Lnvliss ,,riil 
f >tliurs charged with the lough job of 
protecting over- the- road cargoes of* 
*er other recornmendn< iowt; 

• Take special measures for high- 
value, cargoes, such as scheduling the 
units lu nrrive at ( heir destinations in 
time to be unloaded nuickly 'trailers 
"lufticd with valuable irr^rchanchim? 
*nd parked overnight nre n tempting 
'arfiet). 

• Unve guards in unmarked ears 
"ndc shotgun" Ik'hind trucks witii 
nigh -value cargoes, 

• I'nrk Hiit.h trucks rind Irtiilcra in 
■pedaj terminal areas, often blocksd 
«fl by oilier parked vehicles. 

• Make sure thai nil .uruiM* nre nc- 
euralely counted .il loading unci un- 
loading time to deter pilferage. Often 
Mlv mily on*;* wlm Know where lo rhs- 

txwe of specialized cargo audi as 
metals, itJiii|KtnctitH and unfinished 
"uuurials are company employees. 



• Install good, high fence* around 
terminals and shipping . l r . . , ■• n keep 
employees from handing or tossing 
valuable merchandise to confederates. 

HuwincsH «in help cut down on ve- 
hicle los-i:^ in another imporlanl way 

by aupporiing legislation thai could 
cut leases sharply. Recommended 
have been: 

• Vehicle title laws in t hope few states 
where proper lilies are nut now re- 
quired. Recoveries of stolen vehicles 
run about per cent in stale* that 
require sellers to show titles to ve- 
hicles: only 50 per cent in those few 
states without such laws. 

• Federal IcgiKkilion requiring n lifo- 

time identification number for each 
vehicle whi< Ii would be used en all 
p;i|K'rn associated with ibe vehicle. 
Thi« would .simplify i racking of stolen 
vehicles. 

• Federal nod stale legislation re- 
f,uirin« ih.ii .ill tru.-ki- and imiU-ni In- 
marked prominently and unifurmly 
with their idimlifii alinn numbers, u 
great help in spotting hijacked units. 

• la-gislnlkm iNTttiilt inr.' | urines to 
withhold bail for rnrnnial.H who are 
likely to cununit other serious mmes 
while awaiting trial 

Mark Lawless claims that small 
hands of hijackers, totalling pcriwps 
70 to 80 men in New York City and 
only 30 to 40 in New Jersey, account 
for most hijackings in those Areas, 
ciimmltl iug niiiin while I hey an- mir 
on bail Cbf previous hijackings No 
bail for repeal hijackers, be says, 
would .ut hi linkup sharply. 

New technology 

New ways to protect vehicles are 
on the drawing boards. For instance, 
the Hn /.el tine Corp. has developed 
out of its radar experience a syel em of 
pinpointing the location of hundreds 
or even thousand* of vehicles 



equipped with "transponder!-." <-le> 
tronic echo sounders that respond au- 
tomatically when polled from a cen- 
tral transmitter. 

Conceived to keep I rock of police 
rare and buses, the system is now pro- 
mated as a means of keeping track of 
truck* loaded with valuable cargo 

The cost is high — shout $1,000 per 
vehicle. The present concept, how- 
ever, id "first generation," In elec- 
tronics, succeeding generations often 
are marketed at fractions of the cost 
of their technical ancestors. 

In the New York metropuliian 
area, truckers for two yenrahave been 
banded together in n program cubed 

Operation Alerl, in which •umpimv 

dmpatchers describe hijacked vchuie-t 
to their own drivers, and then pass on 
the information to other linns' din- 
pa tchers. 

the program hat run l>ccn .i am 
cess, so the truckers are considering a 
tiigntficanl improvement. An elec- 
tronic hunk l»oc ha* Iji'in tie velopi.ii 
thai enables a single dispatcher to oill 
all radio-equipped units within range. 

Attaching this S2(X> accessory to all 
transmit lers owned by eooperttting 
truckers would mi only eliminate de- 
penderice on deipntehera busy with 
their own nHupunioi' problenu-, hul 

w-oulij h.ijji the hi L-s.viiii.il <ii 1111-1.1 

iib dclt-rriap Ions \ in hijackings tunc. 
One ex|iert says that any lime a hi- 
jacked truck or trailer is not recov- 
ered in an hour, it will be empty when 
11 • i.'iinil 

K Heel ive new wnys to protect ve- 
hldes and their contents are here or 
cumiuK Yet the potential benefit of 
t dree («chniuues electronic or otlier- 
wise wouldn't nuitch the benefits of 
some common sense plus a bit of nelf 
discipline on the part of your em- 
ployees and yourself when leaving a 

vcJiii le -Uihl r<-nurM' it)-- i^hilhm f,-^ 
and lock upl END 
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A Salesman Runs a Bank 



port sales to the free world, and Mr. 
Kearns says that for yean it played a 
useful but relatively minor part. 

"Afier World War II, world trade 
was a magnificent seller's market for 
American firms," he says. 

"By 1957, things had changed. 
Both Furnpeand .l/i|nn were h.n k nn 

their feet. But U. S. exporters still had 
OHB big |ui»p on their competitors 
the ability to offer highly attractive 
financing, 

"Eximbank hod two main things 
to do, 

"One was to provide lung-term fi- 
nancing for the sale of large industrial 
equipment, Hke electric power plants, 
industrial machinery,, locomotives, jet 
aircraft. Ranks couldn't hundLi this. 
We could — and did. 

"Second was to insure t r S. irl|.-r.--. 
against some |xilit ieal or economic up- 
heaval abroad. Eximbank and the 
Foreign Credit Insurance Associa- 
tion. SO stock and mutual insurance 
companies > a>er n tug tut nn underwrit- 
ing aasocLiiitju. did thai," 

Basically, Eximbahk m/ikin In.uis 
guarantees them or insure* them. Mr. 
KoAtns explains lis insurance <-overs 
"political risks" while FCIA'a covers 
commercial risks. 

By law. Eximbank can give , rvdii 
to an exporter only when it's not. 
available from private sources. 

Paying Its own way 

"We have Approval to extend cred- 
it at 6 per cent," says Mr. Konma, 
"We suhaidixe that low rate out of 
our earnings. The bank has $2.25 bil- 
lion in reserves. They generate a sub* 
stanlial income. 

"Nol a dime of the taxpayer's 
mousy goes to support the bunk. We 
support ourselves, Jn fart, we turn 
over $50 million a year to the Treas- 
ury out nf our earnings." 

By unking tile nek out of selling 
abroad, Eximbank and FC1A en- 
cuuraged many Americans to try it 
for the first time or on a big scale. 

Like the Arkansas Grain Corp. 

"In the early 1960*8," snys Marvin 
IVidcn. i redii ti-.iv.ager, were sell 
ing some soybeans abroad, maybe 
$10,000 to $25,000 a year. We used 
to sell only on let ters of cred i t Tl la t * 
Ciiah mi tin- Iwrrirtli'Mii. h - quii kcr 
than CO. D. Tin- Ituwr in.tu.illv | . . 
f<«r his shipment before ii .irrivi*. 

" But letters of credit take a lot of 



pajHT work And mink 1 buyers, natu- 
rally, don't like it. Then we started 
to do business through Eximbank 
and FCIA. They insure us against 
political and commercial risk, at an 
acceptable premium. 

"Now -wc export ?70 million to 
$100 million a year -in big orders 
that might run $800,000 to $900jQ00. 

"In May. 1968, we kept two char- 
tered ships anchored off Brest, with 
S3 .5 million worth ol" rair Hny I warm 

aboard. Student riots were rocking 
France. The hanks were closed. The 
frnnc wus frozen. But we weren't 
worried. We were covered. 

"We wouldn't take risks Hke ibnt 
on our awn." 

More trade aid 

Since HifiH. four new developments 
have made Eximbank's participation 
even more essential to U. S. export 
trade, Mr. Kearns says. 

"One," he says, "iss great shortage 
of credit to finance exports. 

'Two, every other major trading 
nation has st.it. up a government -spun- 
sored facility to finance exporters at 
favorable rates 

"Three, world trade, like domestic, 
has moved toward credit buying. 

"Pour, more and more of U. S. ex 
pons are higher priced capital equip- 
ment that requires large outlays of 
money an long terms." 

Since its founding. Eximbnnk has 
nTwrf over $30 billion in U. S. ex- 
ports. That averages out at less lh:in 
> I hillinn .< v-iit it Hiiirlll pnrt of totnl 

U. S. sales abroad, which now run 
altoiil *i:i5 billion annually 

"If we're to solve our balance of 
payments crisis," Mr. Reams says, 
"we'll have to up sales to about $50 
billion a year. To reach that goal, 
Eximbnnk will have to play a bigger 
role than it has In the past, 

"Ijtsi year, when President Nixon 
gave me this Job, he gave me a specific 
target. "By 1972,' he said, "we want 
you to t*xwi Kximtinnk-assLKmi i'\ 
ports to $10 billion.* " 

That would be about one fifth 
of ail U. S. export sales. In 1969, 
Eximbank's total was $2.9 billion. 
Heme, the While Mouse edict call* 
fur tripling ibat figure. 

He's out selling 

U.tiik.ir K.-jiriiii doesn'l wait, fi>f 
business to walk in the door. He goes 



after it. He's at his desk daily by 7 
a.m. Except in bad weather, he walks 
the four miles from his so bur I am 
Spring Valley home to his downtown 
office. Eximbank is across the street 
from Lafayette Park, a block from 
the White House. 

Mr. Returns dictates 50 to 75 letters 
a flay, tonal I v pushing exports or 
Eximbank's services. He travels Ihou- 
Bnnrlst of miles yearly, on the same 
rnisaiiin 

In his first full year as head of 
Eximbnnk, fiscal 1970, b« has boosted 
Ha in i bunk-aided exports to $5 billion. 

"We're happy wiib the job Henry 

Kc-irns t« doing a I lb" E vim hank," 
aaya Roger Williams, vice president 
and treasurer. ('«L«ncr,d rVlepliuue & 

I II--. lrntii. fi InliTtiJil LOlUil. Ilu. 

"Tito hunk's financing hiis made us 
the world's leading supplier of com* 
munictitiun satellite earth stations 
flu problem." wr hnve hud ni the 
bonk arc largely those resulting from 
budgetary restraints." 

Ctlli, r liusihfiWiiien who iWl with 
K>.iiiilinnk echo that praise- 
Ail hough he wears u hankera hat. 
ar heart Mr. Kearns is a salesman. 
I'airt.v in hts huHim** career, be waft a 
i ahf'iirriia car dealer. Then lie wjis u 
r4-.il estate developer and ,i dine* 
rutuii owner. 

Ijiter. he uitnic to Washington to 
serve President Eisenhower .us As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for 
International Trade, and he launched 
many programs the Commerce De- 
partment Htill t usn>s tnriny in promote 
sale of U. S products abroad. 

"We have '2Z new or revised pri* 
gr.ints at Eximbnnk." Mr K...in- 
says. "Three have the greatest po- 
tential, I behave. 

"One is so-called participation fi- 
naming, In the pitsi, Eiumli.iiik 
would lee; "i ••!••! • i ili' f di 
amount of credit he needed from our 
own rcsimm-s. 

"Now we finance only half the 
If.an. and provide nur |to|it icnl risk 
guarantee for money to 1>e supplied 
by private banks. 

"This makes our money go further 
And it cuts the total inleresi rnlc 
down to a competitive level. 
"Here'* a bypothctii jiI i'xani]ilf 
"Bulusi rstvia wants to build a pe- 
trucht-rnicaal complex. It will cost $7t> 
miltton. IjOciI ctwi^ .otni* in %'-V.i mil- 
lion. But about £40 million will bo 
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Yawhtko Yasuda, president Okura 7 riding Co Ltd.. 
ctiitf Mr Kewns discuss export of U S machinery. 



'■■\»u\ on equipment like comprea 
«wn find boilers and on engineering 
Service*. A U.S. firm bid* lor (heron' 
tract. With our help, il offers terms of 
10 \mt cent down in cash, or $4 million, 

"The oi her $36 million is covered 
by u lU-year Joan. Kximhnnk finance* 

hall" mi ii hi ii |mt i uiii, i> i'. .hi In 

lost five years on the loan. A commer- 
cial bank lends the remaining $1H mil- 
lion at 9 1 < j per cent,, to be paid off in 
the first five years 

'"'nil- nwull An c-ll'edive rate of 
6.9 per cent. 

"The Ameriijiti linn will gel $-10 
million worth of business for $18 
million in Eximbunk credit." 

For the medium term 

The purl iripulion turn -inn pro 
grinn i* Ibr long- term looms, Mr. 
Ktairrw nnles Another pmgrtim he 
■•uuKidtTH l«i bstvv greut potential. 
Kximhank's dwiimni njieralbn, hel|W 
solve the need for medium- term cred- 
it one lo five years 

"A U, S. manufacturer am make 
• sale, nay, of office mnchinea and 
printing equipment to nn overscan 
buyer." Mr K earns erplnina. ' Hut 
the buyer wants terms ho much 
down. and two ytam io pay the real. 
He's willing lo pay the current rule, 
maybe 10 per cent. 

The IT. S. exporter fOM to hid 
bank to see if ho can get the deal 

tirumced Hut money"* tight .Mini llu- 
bank b» reluctant to tie up a lot of 
^imb for that long. 

"That'* where our discount prn- 
fir<nti .inn-':, in. 



"We tell this lo nil the commercial 
banks: 'If it's o good loan, go ahead 
nnd make it. If, at any time, you need 
rush. We'll tend you what you luanfl 
the exporter. We'll charge you 1 per 
i "Hi I'-.-v^ itn>-r"-.| ih.in you charged 
him.' 

"We've made more than $500 mil- 
ium in these commit menlB. The banks 
have drawn down only $100 million 
go far but we expect the balance and 
more Lo be used, and we have clear 
evidence l hit I more hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars have been made avail- 
able Lo exporters now that banks 
know the money will bo there when 
they need it." 

The third new program with gienl- 
ch< potential, Mr. Reams say*, is one 
in which Eximbunk will giv. mi 
American company -j firm commit- 
ment on imrui ii ran offer to finsinoe 
a sale oversee*. The commitment in 
given quiikty N.suully within iwo 
weeka of the request. 

"We started this in February, 
1970,'*.Mr, KcarnHsoyB. "Already we 
hnve application!- for mure than S 
billion of ndvancc commit men ts. By 
fall, we'll l»e Ketiing applicnl ion.- it 
i hi- rat<- i>f $ 1 billion ,i month 

"Not nil of them will result in a 
sale, of course. But each means an 
American firm got a chance Lo com- 
pete for a sale on nn equal basis. 

"As lime on. ihi» will \u- 1 1n- 
heart of Kximbank's operation." 

Bolstered Insurnace 

I MhiT (.Nil- I fir I.-. Oil. lllih developed 
tn In!)' American firm'- m-U n- 



abroad include expansion and im- 
provement of the iruuirnni-e program 
it run* with FCIA, Mr. Kearrut says, 

Raytheon Co.. which often works 
rinaeiy with Eximhank. offer* an ex- 
ample of the program'* effecLiveneai, 

"We made a $500,000 sale about 
four years ago, before the big Arub- 
Ittrtieli war, to an Egyptian firm." 
says William Chnrpenticr, manager, 
HiliTTUilionnl credit financing, "h 
wart equipment for a TV tube prndm 
i i.in hiv 

"The buyer paid part in cash. 
Kximbank guaranteed 70 per oent of 
the outstanding balance $145,000. 
We carried the other $35,000. 

T'ti'-n the hrni wcLihcd nn I ho 
debt 

"Kximbank promptly pi id uh <mr 
$1 10,000. Later, it was able lo collect 
in full, where we couldn't- It has t loi 
more leverage; it, repreneui* lh«ii- 

S.nii 

"Then we got (he fmsl fctft.OOll, 
"It wo* the kind of sale we would 

never have been willing to nwke with- 

■nit Kximbank guarantees." 
This illustrates a point Mr. K earns 

• •mpli.it.;.** 

"While all our loans are to the buy- 
er," he says, "all our money is dia- 
biirHed in the United .Status tn the 
U. S. exporter. 

"VVh. in turn, are paid by the over- 
lap customer. He pays ua in U. SL 
diiHtim. Any s*U" nided by us results 
in ,i in I inifow ol dolliir.-i nun l hit- 

country." 

Washington could do more to get 
the red ink oul of America's kijritded 
trade balance, he feebu 

"I'd like to see the voluntary for- 
eign credit nuir.iinta lifted from com- 
mercial bankf," he *iv« "Ii they 
were, banks could lend more. And we 
work with Lhem. We're partners, not 
i-ompclilors, 

"Also we'd like Can grew to gel us 
out t'fi-in iiiiiifj i hi- budget. Then 
•-;uii y«-:ir wi-'tl submit tn t'rmgniw ;i 
jwt>[rtMijl to borrow ihe money we 
need to help finance U. S. exports. 

"We don't want unlimited lending 
power punt w lmt < *otigr><Sf woulil itl 
low annually to rm<«'t «xporl needs. 
Now, no matter what we're author- 
iaed. the ceiling on our next budget 
outlays limit* our dialxiracmenia. 

"What we've been (old now in 'You 

« an go Hwiniiuing, bin ifiin'l go in m r 
the wnter.' " END 
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It seems like only yesterday . , , 



. . . because it was only yesterday when we could frolic in 
the surf of Lake Erie, canoe the majestic Hudson, or ski 
the jewel-like Potomac 
Now .ill are dying. 

As a nation, we have failed to implement wafer 
quality standards to insure maximum use of our water 
supply ... for drinking, for recreation, for industry. 

No other environmental factor affects the planning 
and operation of business to a greater decree than the 
availability and the use of water. 

And in today's politics of pollution, you need facts 
you can count on. Facts on federal proposals to revamp 
the water pollution effort as well as those on the regional 
and stale level. 

We have them. You should have them too ... for a 
sound evaluation of current water pollution legislation 
and how it could affect your business. 

Write or nail john J Coffey, our st.iM specialist ioi 
Natural Resources and Environmental Quality, (Area 
Code 202 659-6174) for your free kit of facts. 

It can be yesterday again ! 

Chamber uf Commerce of the United States 
1615 H Slreel N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 
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The frustration which arises from 
any attempt to frame a simple answer 
to a complex economic question 
reaches maximum intensity when one 
grapples with the implications of the 
federal budget The widely end easily 
held view that a budget deficit stimu- 
lates the economy, while a surplus 
restricts it, is neither neatly true nor 
false. 

Does the budget influence general 
business performance ? Certainly, but 
not always in the same manner and 
to the same degree, ts a surplus 
good and a deficit bad? Sometimes 
yes, sometimes no. 

The succession of small annual 
budget deficits during the Thirties, 
when in one year (1933) unemploy- 
ment approached 25 pet cent of the 
labor force, was of team help in 
lifting the economy (and the price 
level) from stagnation And yet, the 
$25 bitlion deficit in fiscal 1968. 
when our labor force was fully em- 
ployed, contributed lei intolerable 
inflation. 

Moreover, the budget itself is, in 
turn influenced by changes in the 
pattern and level of over -all economic 
activity, On the federal expenditure 
side, for example, unemployment 
compensation falls as economic ac- 
tivity rises- And tax revenues increase 
with expanding personal incomes 
and corporate profits Economists 
have referred to such influences as 
"built-in stabilizers " 

Since mid 1 965, business and the 
general public have been hit hard by 
sharply rising costs and prices. The 
weight of evidence places a sub- 
stantial portion of the blame on 
faulty fiscal policies which ted to 
federal deficits in the fiscal years 
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WHAT HANGS 
IN BALANCE 
ON BUDGETS? 



1966, 1967 and 1968, Between 
July 1, 1985 — following the deci- 
sions simultaneously to increase our 
nation's commitment in Southeast 
Asia as well as to implement Great 
Society programs — and July 1. 1968, 
the cumulative imbalance in the 
unified federal budget approached 
938 billion. 

It was not sharply rising military 
outiays alone that led to our deficits 
in those years Whereas Defense De- 
partment spending rose $23 2 billion 
or 43 pet cent, spending by the 
Department ot Health. Education and 
Welfare climbed soms St 2.6 billion, 
or 45 per cent. 

While each individual will have 
his own opinion on what our na- 
tional piiorities ought to have been, 
most will agree that against the 
background of an unemployment 
rate that averaged less than 4 per 
cent, some offset in the form of 
higher taxes, and reduced expendi- 
tures outside the military and welfare 
1tL'k1:>. should h.ivi- bet-n agyiesaively 
sought Indeed, if the President, in 
January, 1966. had made an urgent 
appeal to American patriotism, call- 
ing on the people to share some of 
the burden of prosecuting ihe war in 
Viet Nam, the Treasury's subsequent 
detmands on the money market would 
have been lightened, the potential 
for monetary policy error would have 
been reduced ond. most importanily, 
prices and interest rates today would 
be at more acceptable levels, 

The President chose nol To press 
for budget balance, As a conse- 
quence, the Treasury, between July 
1 , 1 966, and June 30. 1968 went to 
the market far almost S30 billion at a 
time when private demands for credit 



wrjra sharply accelerating in response 
partly to rising federal spending, 
i The burden placed on the mone- 

tary authorities to help accommodate 
the Treasury's needs and, at the same 
time, to try to contain inflation, 
proved unbearable. Monetary policy 
alone could not be expected to hold 
back the rising price tide. On-agam, 
off-again policies of the Federal 
Reserve have only made a bad situ- 
ation worse. 

Up to this point this column has 
tried to suggest that the effects of 
budgetary deficits on the economy 
will vary with the degree of resource 
utilization In the periods when the 
deficits are incurred, as well as with 
the deficits' sizes What has been the 
impact on general business of budget 
surpluses ? 

Generally speaking, the quick an- 
swer is, again, "It depends." It should 
be noted that of the 41 calendar years 
from 1929 through 1969. only 12 
have shown a budgei surplus Since 
World War II. there have been three 
periods when back-to-back calen 
dar-year surpluses were recorded- 
1946-1948, 1950 and 1951. and 
1955-1957. The first and third peri 
ods were followed by recession years 
(1949 and 1958) Heavy expendi- 
tures for (he Korean War distorted 
1952 and 1953 

If changes in the money supply can 
be taken as an indication al Federal 
Heserve policy, then the (urn m the 
business cycle m 1948 and again in 
1957 occurred in an atmosphere of 
restriction The most recent officially 
duMgnatwrl ructifcsioil. r >; :;i i asftHttd by 
a cyclical peak attained in 1960 and 
a bottom in 1 961 . also boie (he marks 
of the effect of an earlier budget 
surplus and declining money supply. 
Can the changes in business 
conditions during those periods be 
associated with shifts in fiscal policy, 
monetary policy, or both? Compe- 
tent scholars have argued on different 
sides of the question. 

II recent history do»s nol I mad 
to deai and srmple conclusions re- 
garding the impact on the economy 
of deficits and surpluses m the federal 
budget, it is no help at all m assess- 
ing ihe influence of a balanced bud- 
get Since the end ol World Wat II, 
there has not been a single year 
when the budget has been pro 
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cisely balanced Nor is neat, yeer- 
after-year budget balance a realistic 
Or necessarily desirable goal. 

What we should work toward is 
more even-handed fiscal policy and, 
in the words Of Dr Herbert Stein, s 
member of President Nixon's Council 
Ql Economic Advisers, try to avoid 
large swings in the budget surplus 
or deficit." 

We should also try to avoid label- 
ing a particular budget surplus or 
deficit as good, bad, stimulative or 
restrictive. The surplus recorded in 
fiscal i960, small as it was, was en- 
tirely inappropriate at a time when 
monetary policy was restrictive and 
unemployment bad averaged more 
than 514 per cent of the civilian 
labor force in the two preceding 
years. 

Even more calamitous, of course, 
was the S25 billion deficit of fiscal 
1968 While the S3 billion surplus 
in the following year was a token 
step in the right direction, its poten- 
tially salutary effect was offset by 
misguided monetary policy early in 
the period, 

A budget deficit seems likely in 
fiscal 1971 —mora as the result of a 
shortfall in revenues than an increase 
in outlays for goods and services On 
this basis, and within the Framework 
til on economy operating at less than 
full employment it should not add 
'"gnificantly to inflationary pressures 

If experience with the federal 
budget fies taught us anything it is 
first, thai fiscal policy is most effec- 
tive in influencing longer-term devel- 
opments, as witness the stimulus to 
growth imparted during the first half 
of the Sixties by the incentives con- 
tained in legislation providing for 
accelerated depreciation, en invest- 
"lent tax credit and reduced corpo 
fate tax rates, 

The second lesson we hove learned, 
hopefully, is that the budget is not a 
very effective contracyclical device— 
that is, it is not an officiant short*run 
toot for the application of national 
Economic policy to business 

Finally, unless our federal budgets 
a n* balanced over the course of the 
business cycle, with surpluses in full 
employment years approximately off- 
setting deficits in poorer business 
years, we cannot expect to bring 
inflation under control. 



Where The Action Is 




A growing number of trade and professional 
associations are conducting and developing programs 
to deal head-on with a variety of socio-economic 
problems. They are involved not only as a contribution 
to society, but because it is good business to do so. 

They are tapping the expertise, resources and 
leadership of their members to make a substantial 
impact in such key areas as consumer relations, crime 
prevention, housing, education, pollution control, 
health, community development, manpower training, 
and minority enterprise. 

Make sure you're a part of this effort. Get involved! 
Contact your trade or professional association. 

Your association is where the aclion is' 
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EDITORIAL 



ARMAGEDDON? 



Those who tell us day after day that Armageddon is here, 
and that the world will stop tomorrow, completely miss the 
main message of American life today. 

The real news in America is not that our problems are 
complex and have multiplied, but rather that our sensi- 
tivity to these problems is greater now than at any time in 
the long history of man. 

This is enormous progress, for every problem solver 
knows that quantifying the problem, and recognizing it for 
what it is, is often half the battle. 

One grows weary of strident voices whose owners' igno- 
rance of the past is matched only by the extravagance of 
their language. Our generation, like each one before it, 
has made mistakes, but at least we are facing the major 
problems of our time with candor and energy. Our record 
is not that bad. 

Recently a historian at the University of Montana. K. 
Ross Toole, said he was "tired of the tyranny of spoiled 
brats" and wrote: 

"My generation has made America the most affluent 
country on earth. It has tackled, head on, a racial problem 
which no nation on earth in the history of mankind had 
dared to do. It has publicly declared war on poverty and it 
has gone to the moon; it has desegregated schools and 
abolished polio; it has presided over the beginning of what 
is probably the greatest social and economic revolution 
in man's history, 

"It has begun these things, not finished them. It has de- 
clared itself, and committed itself, and taxed itself and 
damn near run itself into the ground in the cause of social 
justice and reform." 

This is not a message of despair, but of hope and 
achievement. It is a record of sensitivity to our environ 
ment of a magnitude never before achieved. 
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sorry, we 
do not have 

a perfect 
site for you 




how about 
near-perfect? 



If wp claimed lo fv v '" pvvrylhmfi, would veiu hplirw us' Oi cout*i» r»m 
Bur we can offer you; 

□ A »lratisf>l* CjlilMfnla location vexing live v*»t urettem mjrkrt- 

□ A highly skilled tohof force thai mtludit 11" •• >>i I alrinrnm s WiP'* 
Q A clirtutp rrutle Su tfi d<- 1 i,,, |jiridu<ltvity- 
O Good trhnob, hne bot*«,ifi|{ iirvJ Mipprfr tmpNiion »re« 

□ \Jnni i.'llfil U^n»|Kirrjliiin, 

Pt»rkip» what wr Jff ri'jlly nii**mfl l| f^>w plant. Otbenvihr, il'v *// nghl herr in SjnU CUt* County, CafilotnlJ 
h>r rlir cnniplt-tr -inr> wnn- Iv.m I MiKelfc«p Vinu Clara Cnunrv Chamlwr* tW Ctwnwirftp. Inc , 777 No firti 
Street, S#n CnliiornM 1511 J, Tdrprwrne i4fim «i7. J8?« 

DO If Jl M/VVf HJJR ri7U KJ^MThfif - 



Pirate send me information mi [J Tin 1 Market, □ Ubor, D Ikarailiiv. □ Tf«n<fM>rt*Uofl, □ S»n<< dm' 
( nunti i ,twr,il " .i ,ir I Mi,-, i- fhll fMllKf Ml IhjnL 

NAM£ 

TTTL£, COMPANY, 

ADDRESS. . 

cm iTATf zir 



Unheard of! A million dollar star 
with lite insurance from what's their name 



He doesn't caic whose, if it's special enough, thin is. "Through Comp-U-Tcriri sw , 
one of the newest inventions of Continental Assurance An unknown. But no matter - his independent 
insurance agent is the one who tailors the insurance to his one-of-a-kind needs (though it's 
available only through Continental Assurance). Your broker can do it too. structuring exclusive 
benefits and premiums to increase, decrease, remain level-ordo all three, Without ll 
rate book. Totally unique. As if it WCXC his own insurance company! With you the 
only customer! Unheard of! In a way, the more he sells, live less known we 
become. It's why we've stayed unknown, while becoming No, 16 
among more than 1800 life insurance companies. 

top 

Continental 4 Assurance s 

(But No I wilh msuionca pros) 




